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HALL we spare any thought, any effort, 

any cost, to make the public school what 
we mean it to be, the corner stone of the ever 
loftier and more splendid structure of poli- 
tical liberty, and to impress upon the 
teacher, by our sympathy and care, the cen- 
tral truth of the school system, that the 
child is educated by the State, not that he 
may read and write only, but that the 
trained power and noble intelligence of the 
American citizen may tend constantly more 
and more to purify and perpetuate the 
American republic?—George Wm Curtis. 


AL who propose to teach need to recol- 
lect that the very basis of fitness for teach- 
ing, so far as it can be gained from study, is 
a broad and accurate scholarship. To bea 
teacher, one must first of all be a scholar. 
To be open-minded, to be magnanimous, 
and manly; to have a love for the scholarly 
vocation, and a wide and easy range of in- 
tellectual vision, are of infinitely greater 
worth to the teacher than any authorized set 
of technical rules and principles.—/age’s 
Theory and Practice. 


An exchange says: ‘‘When a student 
comes out preferring the lower to the higher 
things of life, it is pretty certain, many will 
say, that there is something wrong in the 
methods used in the school. Should the 
school busy itself in training the pupil to 
think and conclude concerning moral acts? 
For one thing, the course of study is full to 
the brim; there is no time to say that a 
blow given in anger is wrong; there is no 
time for discussing lying. But some teach- 





ers find ‘time to take up this training in 
choosing the highest, and yet do good work 
in the imperative course of study.’’ We 
have great sympathy with the difficulties of 
the teachers who tell us that the imperative 
work of the schools leaves them no time for 
such discussions. But, nevertheless, it is 
true, and no iron-bound curriculum can 
make it otherwise, that the teacher who does 
nothing in the way of leading his pupils to 
‘‘think and conclude concerning moral 
acts,’’ and to prefer ‘‘the higher things of 
life,’’ has failed in the first, the fundamen- 
tal, and incomparably the most important 
part of the true teacher’s work. 


ENTHUSIASM.—Teachers count too little 
on the importance of enthusiasm in their 
work. Enthusiasm may sometimes provoke 
a smile, but it wins in all departments of life. 
We see examples of this truth everywhere. 
The man who has a personal love for his 
work, who thinks about it day and night, 
who talks about it to everybody, is the man 
who succeeds, What great thing was ever 
effected without enthusiasm? Columbus 
showed such earnestness that people pointed 
to their foreheads and whispered, ‘‘ crazy.”’ 
Robert Fulton was looked upon as a 
‘‘crank.’’ Your cold, proper-like, circum- 
spect man never moves the world. Why do 
we often see great congregations brought to 
tears by the preaching of a rude and un- 
cultured man? It is because of his earnest- 
ness, his enthusiasm. He believes every 
word he says, and the earnestness of his 
manner enforces conviction, The same 
principle applies to teaching. We must go 
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into the school-room with a great love for ! argument dropped; so did the little heag 


our work and a burning desire to have 
others know what we know. Children 
catch inspiration from the earnest teacher. 
Their minds are stirred up to action. In 
the quick gesture, the animated voice, the 
sparkling eye, there is magic that cannot be 
resisted. Teachers, don’t go to sleep in the 
school-room. Don’t drawl and dawdle. 
Cultivate life, energy, snap. Don’t be 
afraid to have enthusiasm.—S. W. Journaz 
of Education. 


I NEVEK saw a garment too fine for a man 
or maid; there never was a chair too good 
for a cobbler or a cooper or a king to sit in; 
never a house too fine to shelter the human 
head. ‘These elements about us, the glorious 
moon, the imperial sun, are not too good for 
the human race. Elegance fitsa man. But 
do we not value these tools a little more 
than they are worth, and sometimes mort- 
gage a house for the mahogany we bring in- 
to it? I had rather eat my dinner off the 
head of a barrel, or dress after the fashion 
of John the Baptist in the wilderness, or sit 
on a block all my life, than consume all my- 
self before I got to a home, and take so 
much pains with the outside when the inside 
was as hollow as an empty nut. Beauty is 
a great thing; but beauty of a garment, 
house and furniture are tawdry ornaments 
compared with domestic love. All the ele- 
gance in the world will not make a home, 
and I would give more for a spoonful of real 
hearty love than for whole shiploads of 
furniture and all the gorgeousness all the 
upholsterers in the world can gather.—Dr. 
O. W. Holmes. 


WE shall simply say that the best teacher 
is he who has to the highest degree the dis- 
posal of intellectual and moral qualities; he 
who on the one hand has the most knowl- 
edge, method, clearness, and vivacity of ex- 
position, and on the other is the most ener- 
getic, the most devoted to his task, the most 
attached to his duties, and at the same time 
has most affection for his pupils. 


I rHouGHT I was singing my boy to sleep 
with the little ballad of which these lines 
are the chorus ; 

“My mother dear, my mother dear, 
My gentle, gentle mother.” 
but the blue eyes opened, and a quiet voice~ 
said, ‘‘ Mamma, you ain’t always gentle.’’ 
In self-justification I replied, ‘‘ But you 
know, darling, mamma has to scold you 
when you're naughty.’’ ‘*Yes’m.’’ The 





upon my bosom. I did not finish the song, 
Tenderly tucking in the little truth-teller, | 
reproached myself for deserving his remark, 
and greatly questioned the truth of my an- 
swer. Do mothers ever have to scold? 
Has scolding a legitimate place in the fam. 
ily government? How is the word defined? 
—‘‘ Ruling with clamor ; uttering rebuke in 
rude, boisterous language.’’ Is this a help. 
ful adjunct to parental authority ? Why do 
Christian parents sometimes scold? For 
two reasons, as it seems to us. First, from 
lack of self-control; secondly, from habit, 
Children are often terribly trying, and loud 
and angry tones seem a safety-valve for our 
stirred tempers. Besides, we feel that gen- 
tleness alone can never safely steer the fam- 
ily bark over life’s troublous sea. Force, 
firmness, decision, sternness, even severity, 
are often necessary. A suitable degree of 
these is not incompatible with gentleness. 
It is not a synonym for weakness. The 
gentleness that makes one great comes from 
subdued strength. This lovely fruit of the 
Spirit proves an element of power. The 
‘* soft answer’’ often costs the answerer 
dearly. Sweetness of spirit is the outgrowth 
of self-control. Serenity of soul, whatever 
be the constitutional characteristics, comes 
most frequently from long self-discipline 
and prayerful struggle.— Good Words. 


Mosr young people find botany a dull 
study. So it is, as taught from the text- 
books in the schools; but study it yourself 
in the fields and woods, and you will find it 
a source of perennial delight. Find your 
flower, and then name it by the aid of 
botany. There is so much in a name. To 
find out what a thing is called is a great 
help. It is the beginning of knowledge; it 
is the first step. When we see a new per- 
son who interests us, we wish to know hisor 
her name. A bird, a flower, a place—the 
first thing we wish to know about it is its 
name. Its name helps us to classify it; It 
gives us a handle to grasp it by; it shedsa 
ray of light where all before was dark. As 
soon as we know the name of a thing, we 
seem to have established some sort of a re 
lation with it.— Fohn Burroughs. 

THANK the children. They run on our 
errands, upstairs for our books and slippers, 
our thimbles, our new magazines; down 
stairs to tell the servants this thing or that; 
over the way to carry our parcels; to the 
post-office with our letters. They leave 
their work or play a dozen times in a mori- 
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ing, to do something to oblige us who are 
grown up bigger, and liable to be less ab- 
sorbingly occupied than they are. No 
game of politics or business in after-life will 
ever be so important to the man as the ball 
and the top to the little lad; and no future 
enjoyment of the little girl will ever be 
greater in degree and kind than her present 
in her dolls and play-house; yet Johnny 
and Jenny fly at our bidding, arresting 
themselves in mid-career of the play which 
is their present work, and alas! half the 
time we quite overlook our own obligation 
to be grateful. We do not say, ‘‘ I thank 
you.”” And because we do not say it, we 
make it difficult for them to be as polite, as 
simple, as courteous, as they would be by 
nature, and the imitation which is second 
nature to all children.— Zhe Household. 


Let me say, then, to every teacher, as 
you desire to rise in your profession, as you 
wish to make the task agreeable to yourself 
or profitable to your pupils, do not cease 
your studies as soon as you gain an appoint- 
ment, but continue to be a learner as long 
as you continue to be a teacher, and especi- 
ally strive, by all means and at all times, to 
enlarge the bounds of your knowledge. 


*A TIMELY reminder is offered to the men 
who make it their business to clear away tree 
branches that happen to be near electric 
wires. A bill was passed at the last session 
of the Legislature, providing for the ap- 
pointment of a receiver to assess damages 
inflicted by éutting the limbs of trees 1n this 
way. Governor Pattison signed the bill, 
and it is now a law. Commenting on this 
law the Lancaster /nfe/ligencer says: ‘*Citi- 
zens may therefore feel assured that they 
now have rights in this matter, and that men 
who have so wantonly and defiantly man- 
gled the trees will have to go slow and learn 
politeness, Many a good taxpayer has bit- 
ter memories of a day when a bullet-headed 
fellow with a hatchet ruthlessly assailed the 
trees at his front door, paying no attention 
to Suggestions, requests or protests, and an- 
swering complaints by deliberately extend- 
ing his malicious damage. ‘There seemed 
to be no escape, and the wire fiend arro- 
gantly revelled in his power, as is the way 
with small-calibre men when dressed in a 
little brief authority. Under the new law 
there will be rights which even the wire men 
will be compelled to respect.’ 


Our of every 1000 children born, 149 suc- 
cumb before one year of life is completed, 
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and before the age of five years as many as 
263; many die from a diseased heritage, 
many from starvation and neglect, and 
many more from diseases, such as scarlet 
fever, measles and whooping cough, which 
are all more or less preventible. Out of the 
737 survivors who on the average reach 
their sixth year, we find most of them have 
been attacked by one disease or another, 
and diseases of a kind which fortunately 
seldom recur in the same individual, so the 
total deaths in the next five years are but 
35. From ten to fifteen years of age the 
deaths are fewer than at any other period, 
being only 18, but after fifteen mortality 
increases, especially among women, and 
consumption claims a considerable share of 
the death roll; indeed, between the ages of 
20 and 25 nearly one-half the number who 
die succumb to this fatal disorder. At 
twenty-five years of age we find the number 
of travelers on life’s journey reduced from 
1000 to 634, and 62 drop off before the age 
of thirty-five; between this age and forty- 
five they are again reduced by 62, which 
leaves but about one-half of the original 
1000, though middle-life is just reached ; 
and ten years later, at fifty-five, only 421 
are left. Consumption still holds its fatal 
prominence, while lung diseases, brain dis- 
eases and liver diseases, are becoming more 
deadly. Fever continues to claim its vic- 
tims ; deaths by accident are not uncommon ; 
suicide is slightly on the increase; and can- 
cer, especially among women, begins to 
swell the death roll. Out of the 421 alive 
at fifty-five, only 309 reach the age of sixty- 
five; 161 the age of seventy-five; and only 
38 out of the 1,000 reach eighty-five; at 
ninety-five only 2 survive: while only 1 out 
of every 4,000 reaches the age of one hun- 
dred.— Wilson’s Domestic Hygiene. 


‘¢T cAN conceive,’’ said Jord Erskine, ‘‘a 
distressed but virtuous man, surrounded by 
his children looking up to him for bread 
when he has none to give them, sinking un- 
der his last day’s labor, and unequal to the 
next; yet still supported by confidence in 
the hour when all tears shall be wiped from 
the eyes of affliction; bearing the burden 
laid upon him by a mysterious Providence, 
which he adores; and anticipating, with ex- 
ultation, the revealed promise of his Creator, 
when he shall be greater than the greatest, 
and happier than the happiest of mankind.”’ 

The ideal teacher ‘‘in regard to knowl- 
edge, must, of course, be master of his work. 
But knowledge is not all. ‘There may be 
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knowledge without power—the ability to in- 
form without the ability to stimulate. Both 
go together in the true teacher. A power 
of character must underlie and enforce the 
work of the intellect. There are men who 
can rouse and energize their pupils, so call 
forth their strength and the pleasure of its 
exercise as to make the hardest work 
agreeable. Without this power, it is ques- 
tionable whether a teacher can really enjoy 
his vocation; with it, I do not know a 
higher, nobler, more blessed calling than 
that of the man who, scorning the ‘‘ cram- 
ming’’ so prevalent in our day, converts 
the knowledge he imparts into a lever to 
lift, exercise, and strengthen the growing 
minds committed to his care.’’— Zynda//. 


OpporTuNITY is like a favoring breeze 
springing up around a sailing vessel. If the 
sails be all set, the ship is wafted onward to 
its port. If the sailors are asleep, or ashore, 
the breeze may die again, and when they 
wish to go on, they may not be able; their 
vessel standing ‘‘as idle as a painted ship 
upon a painted ocean.’’ Opportunity is 
like a string of stepping-stones across a ford. 
When the traveler comes up to them he may 
find that the river swollen with rains, is just 
rising up to them; and if he delays, though 
his home is on the opposite bank, full in 
sight, he will have a journey of several 
miles around to reach it. Opportunity is 
like a strip of sand at the bottom of cliffs 
which stretch into the sea on either side of 
acove. The greedy tide is lapping up the 
sand. The narrow strip will quickly be- 
come impassable ; and then how sad the fate 
of the thoughtless children who are gather- 
ing shells and sea-weed inside the cove! 

PHILOSOPHER to sharp boy:—‘‘ What are 
the properities of heat?’’ Boy: *‘ The 
chief property is that it expands bodies, 
while cold contracts them.’’ Philosopher ; 
‘* Very good ; give me an example.’’ Boy: 
‘‘In summer, when it is hot, the day is 
long; in Winter, when it is cold, the day 
is short.’’ Exit philosopher, lost in amaze- 
ment that so familiar ah instance should 
have so long escaped his own observation. 


ON THE blackboard every morning, in a 
conspicuous place visible to all the pupils, 
there should be a motto from some author; 
a line or two, or more, of poetry or prose, 
embodying a thought which in future years 
will be found in many a heart, as ‘‘a well 
of water springing up into everlasting life.’’ 
That line laboriously written by you in your 





copy-book on that rough-hewn desk in the 
long ago, lives in your memory still, and 
shall live forever. Has not the thought in 
that line contributed its mite, too, in lead. 
ing you upward to any good you may po 
sess? Where to get your mottoes? On the 
right hand and on the left; in the Bible 
an inexhaustible mine—and all literature js 
at your disposal. No matter if your school 
is nearly out, begin now. In four weeks 
there may silently steal into those young 
hearts twenty thoughts freighted with in. 
finite possibilities. — Western School Journal, 


Or all the amusement that can possibly 
be imagined for a working man, afier daily 
toil, or in the intervals, there is nothing 
like reading a newspaper or a book. It 
calls for no bodily exertion, of which al- 
ready he has had enough, perhaps too much. 
It relieves his home of dullness and same- 
ness. Nay, it accompanies him to his next 
day’s work, and gives him something to 
think about beside the mechanical drudgery 
of his everyday occupation ; something he 
can only enjoy while absent, and look for- 
ward to with much pleasure. 


GERMANY, with a population of 42,000,- 
000, has 60,000 schools,and an attendance 
of 6,000,000 pupils ; Great Britain and Ine- 
land, with a population of 34,000,000, has 
58,000 schools and 3,000,000 pupils; Aus 
tria- Hungary, with a yopulation of 37,000,- 
000, has 30,000 schools 3,000,000 pupils; 
France, with a population of 37,000,000, 
has 71,000 schools and 4,700,000 pupils; 
Spain, with a population of 17,000,000, has 
20,000 schools and 1,600,000 pupils: Italy, 
with a population of 28,000,000, has 47, 
ooo schools and 1,900,000 pupils ; and Rus- 
sia, with a population of 74,000,000, has 
32,000 schools and 1,100,000 pupils. 


PRESIDENT THWING, of Adelbert college, 
recently asked whether a higher education 
tends to lessen Christian enthusiasn? This 
depends upon the men who manage the 
colleges. There is nothing in the facts of 
Latin, Greek, algebra, chemistry or history, 
either to lessen or increase enthusiasm of 
any kind. A fact is as hard as a rock, and 
about as unsympathetic; but, if into these 
dry facts there is put heart, life and mag- 
netism, the result will be enthusiasm, The 
late Dr. Winchell used to cause his pupils 
to be carried away with enthusiasm over 
geology and its allied sciences. ‘The same 
was true of Professor Agassiz, but the facts 
these men taught were in no way different 
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from the facts other teachers have taught. 
The educational results of teaching depend 
upon what the teacher is, far more than 
upon what he knows. A dry-as-dust teacher 
will perpetuate his race; and a wide-awake 
teacher will perpetuate his. The best work 
comes from the heart rather than the head. 

Tue Chautauguan is responsible for the 
following: One of the professors in the 
University of Oxford was in conversation 
with a friend who happened to refer in a 
general way to the great novelist Thackeray, 
and was much surprised to see that the pro- 
fessor did not understand. ‘‘Why,’’ said 
the friend, ‘‘ don’t you remember the author 
of Vanity Fair?’’ ‘*Oh, yes,’’ said the 
professor, ‘‘ Bunyan; clever, but unortho- 
dox.”’ 


FivE years ago aluminum was $20 a pound. 
Until very recently it was $2.50 a pound. 
A Cleveland firm now offers it in any of 
their alloys for $1 a pound. At $1 a pound 
aluminium will become a serious competitor 
with both nickel and tin. At 50 cents pure 
aluminium would become a formidable com- 
petitor with copper. 

WE should never be content. There is 
always something to alter, to abandon, or to 
pursue; and in that honest, earnest work 
which our consciences approve we shall find 
neither room, time, norinclination for the 
idle and selfish spirit of dissatisfaction which 
paralyzes our powers, destroys our happiness, 
and renders us unable to bless or to help our 
fellow-men. 


The gentleness of the dove, the cunning 
of the serpent and the boldness of the tra- 
ditional lion have all to be pretty thoroughly 
mixed in the make-up of the average school 
teacher. He is a target for all arrows to be 
aimed at, and if perchance some random 
shot has reached him, why, it was well sent. 
After all, Achilles had his vulnerable point 
though a good many arrows were broken 
and lost before it was reached; so every 
once in a while some good teacher, tired 
and sick of ceaseless hagging, leaves the 
school room not to return, and the profes- 
sion has lost a good man or woman. 


TuE traditional ‘blue stocking,’’ so 
dreaded by those who oppose the liberal 
education of woman, is not identical with 
the well-educated girl of to-day. ‘‘ Higher 
education for women,”’ says the Phila. Led- 
8ér, ‘does not appear to have the effect so 
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much dreaded by its opponents of making 
them indifferent to marriage or opposed to 
that relation. It is reported from London 
that Miss G. Walrond, of Baltimore, who 
has distinguished herself by taking a first 
class in the classical tripos at Cambridge, is 
to be married. The effect of the higher 
education has been to lead her to choose for 
a husband a young man who has also dis- 
tinguished himself at Cambridge by taking 
second in the law tripos.’’ 


How is it that intellectual inertness 
amounting almost to stupidity is frequently 
the concomitant of an acute and persistent 
sense-training? Besides, savage tribes are 
historical illustrations of what has been pro- 
duced on a large scale by ‘‘ following na- 
ture.’’— W.. H. Payne. 


For one authentic case of permanent in- 
jury to the health of a school boy or girl 
from too much mental exercise, there are 
twenty examples of scholars who suffer from 
idleness or inaction.—/. G. Fitch. 


In the ‘*‘ good old days when we were 
young ’’ a spelling match was one of the 
chief delights in our school life. Many an 
hour by the uncertain light of a flickering 
tallow dip have we conned over Wedster's 
Spelling Book from the ‘‘three lines on 
horseback to incomprehensibility,’’ that we 
might spell down our rivals and win a local 
fame more precious than any that we have 
achicved in our later days. 


Honor to living workers is far better 
than neglect or curses, and praises and 
monuments over their graves after they are 
buried. History is full of instances of 
maledictions to the living and praises for 
the dead. Everybody honors the memory 
of Horace Mann, but few know through 
what a Gethsemane he passed before he car- 
ried to a successful issue his reforms. At 
one time Morse, the inventor of the electric 
telegraph, was not able to have a decent 
suit of clothes, or buy a good dinner. 
Goodyear, the great rubber inventor, was 
put in a New Haven jail for debt. Samuel 
Butler, the author of ‘* Hudibras,’’ has a 
magnificent monument in Westminster 
Abbey, but he died in a garret. It was 
written of the author of ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’’ 
‘¢ An old school master by the name of John 
Milton has written a tedious volume on the 
fall of man. If its length be no virtue, it 
has none.’’ Charles Sumner was honored 
when dead, but condemned by the Massa- 
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chusetts legislature when living. These are 
instances of human traits, found everywhere 
and in all time. We cannot complain, for 
what is human is only a part of ourselves. — 


NV. Y. School Fournal. 
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OF LITERATURE vs. THE READING- 
BOOK. 


BY F. L. PATTEE. 


HAT the reading books now in use in 

our public schools fall far short of 
what they should accomplish, has long been 
felt by our best educators. When we con- 
sider that the average home leaves almost 
entirely to the school the cultivation of the 
child’s taste for good literature, and when 
the child at school learns nearly all he 
knows of literature from his reading books, 
the failure of these books becomes a very 
serious affair. 

The importance of an early acquaintance 
with our literary masterpieces cannot be 
over-estimated. He, who in childhood 
learns to love the songs of Longfellow and 
Lowell, the graceful tales of Hawthorne and 
the studies of Thoreau and Burroughs, will 
never be in danger from coarser literature 
and associations. O that it could be im- 
pressed upon our superintendents and teach- 
ers what it means to fill the receptive mind 
of the child from the pure fountains of lit- 
erature !.As for myself, I shall never cease 
to regret that, from the age of six to twelve, 
I was denied the best in literature, for I can 
never be what I might otherwise have been. 

It is useless to dwell upon the advantages 
of an early knowledge of literature. Every 
ore acknowledges it. Let us see what our 
school-readers are doing to train the literary 
taste of our pupils. 

The Primers and Second Readers of the 
old stamp are simply tools designed to force 
into the pupil’s head a knowledge of the 
mechanical apparatus of reading. When the 
learner can pronounce every printed word 
upon which his eye falls, the higher readers 
finish his education by teaching him to vo- 
calize accurately whatever sentences fall to 
him. When the pupil can ‘‘ mouth the 
lines ’’ without error, his education in read- 
ing is at an end. 

A survey of the average reading-book will 
at once show its design. Some of them are 
little better than hand-books of elocution, 
—collections of fragments from the world’s 
literature, illustrating different emotions and 
shades of expression. Not one of these 
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books is a homogeneous creation. There. 
sult of a contact with these readers can be 
seen in all of its stages, for, unfortunately, 
the majority of our schools is still bound to 
them. What does the fifth reader class know 
about Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Bay. 
ard Taylor, and Hawthorne ? Question them 
and find out. The utter blankness of their 
minds concerning these authors and others 
of the same stamp, will surprise you perhaps, 
yet this class has read literature daily, since 
first it entered theschool. Yet, what kind 
of literature? Turn to the primer class in 
the first grade. Examine the text-books 
and wonder if there ever was a time in your 
own career, when its contents represented 
your mental condition. During the first 
year at school the child, whose mind is at 
the most receptive stage, when the memory 
is all-grasping and all-retaining, and when 
impressions are made never to be eradicated 
must contemplate constantly such gems of 
literature as, 

‘**T go and you go. 
up,’’ etc. 

The Second and Third Readers are not 
much better than this, and yet it happens 
that the class must spend a whole year on 
each of these. The book must be read and 
re-read. I can point to schools by the 
score, where the pupils have read their 
books through half a dozen a times at least, 
and can almost repeat them by heart. In- 
attention, carelessness, intellectual vacancy, 
are the logical results. There is nothing to 
hold the child’s interest, nothing to appeal 
to his imagination, nothing to broaden his 
views, and develop his personality. 

With the Fourth and Fifth Readers comes 
an introduction to the works of standard 
authors, but these readers are at best only 
collections of fragments. To day a morsel 
of Milton ; to-morrow a fragment from Sny- 
der, and the next day a piece from no one 
knows whom. Nowhere in all the realm of 
book-making can one find such a collection! 
Shakespeare hob-nobbing with Cheesebor- 
ough; Hawthorne, side by side with Hobbs, 
whoever he may be? 

In reading these fragments, the teacher 
insists on inflection and verbal accuracy. 
But scarcely a word is said from term’s end 
to term’s end about the beauties of the selec- 
tions as literature, about the authors whose 
personalities are stamped upon them, oF 
about their unequal qualities, and the books 
from which the fragments came. 

The child looks at his reader as a tool, 
the duty of which is to teach him to accu- 
rately vocalize whatever he sees in print. 


I go up and you go 
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That the lesson contains ideas and thoughts 
that convey pleasurable emotions never en- 
ters his head. 

And this is all the literature the child gets 
at school. A collection of scraps can never 
develop a pupil symmetrically. Indiscrim- 
inate, hap-hazard reading is injurious even 
to adults, and it is much more injurious to 
young minds that have not yet learned to 
judge for themselves. 

It has been demonstrated over and over 
that fragments only languidly interest the 
child, that they create no lasting impres- 
sions, but tend to make superficial and list- 
less pupils. What is needed in our reading 
classes is something that shall feed the soul 
of the child at the same time that he is 
learning the mechanical part. Reading is 
not vocalization alone, a mere ‘‘ mouthing 
of the lines.’” It should be an exercise in 
literature, an attempt to fathom the thought 
of the rare soul that created the piece in hand. 

The remedy for this evil, now rampant in 
our schools, is a simple one. Substitute 
whole pieces of literature for the reading 
machines. Make the mouthing of the lines 
of secondary importance. Once get the 
child’s interest alive, and this will come of 
itself. I believe thoroughly that in less than 
twenty years from to-day, unabridged mas- 
terpieces will be put into the child’s hands 
from the moment he first enters the primary 
grade. My ideal reading course is as fol- 
lows : 

First Grade.—/Esop’s Fables. A lesson 
to consist of one fable. The teacher should 
read this carefully to the class, explaining 
until thoroughly understood. The story 
should then be discussed. Easy sentences, 
evolved from the discussion, should be put 
upon the board and carefully drilled upon. 
The moral should be made prominent. A 
skillful teacher can do almost anything with 
his class when using these fables. At the 
close of the year the class is perfectly familiar 
with one of the world’s great books from 
end to end, lessons have been learned that 
will last through life, and besides, they have 
made more progress in the mechanical part 
of reading than the ordinary primer class. 
Then, too, each pupil has a world classic as 
4 nucleus for a library. 

Second Grade.—Andersen’s Fairy Tales 
or Grimm’s Fairy Tales, used in much the 
_ way, or Ruskin’s King of the Golden 

iver. 


Third Year.—Jane Andrews’ Seven Little 
Sisters; Kingsley’s Water Babies. 


Fourth Year.—The Swiss Family Rébin- 
son, 
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The pupil is now able to read with con- 
siderable facility. That he will be interested 
in his book during the year goes without 
saying. A short lesson should be given to 
be mastered thoroughly, then the teacher 
can have read at sight several pages in ad- 
vance. The references to natural history 
should be carefully discussed and the pupil’s 
interest be kept alive in all possible ways. 

fifth Grade.—Selection can be made 
from a large number of books. I would re- 
commend: Coffin’s Boys of ’76; Bamford’s 
Up and Down the Brooks; Brown’s Rab 
and His Friends; Burroughs’ Sharp Eyes, 
Pratt’s American History Stories; Scudder’s 
Bodley Books. 

Sixth Grade.—Hawthorne’s Grandfath- 
er’s Chair; Scott’s Lady of the Lake ; Scud- 
der’s Book of Fables; Lanier’s Boys’ King 
Arthur ; Irving’s Sketch Book; Merriam’s 
Birds through an Opera Glass; Thoreau’s 
Wild Apples ; Longfellow’s Tales of a Way- 
side Inn; Clemens’ Prince and Pauper. 

Seventh Grade. — Hawthorne’s Wonder 
Book; Irving’s Alhambra; Longfellow’s 
Evangeline, Hiawatha; Franklin’s Autobiog- 
raphy; Scudder’s Life of Washington ; 
Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare; Lockwood’s 
Animal Memoirs. 

Eighth Grade.—Addison’s Sir Roger de 
Coverley Papers ; St. Pierre’s Paul and Vir- 
ginia; Longfellow’s Courtship of Miles 
Staudish ; Lowell’s The Vision of Sir Laun- 
fal; Dickens’ Christmas Carol ; Macaulay’s 
Lays of Ancient Rome ; Burroughs’ Pepac- 
ton. 

Ninth Grade. — Goldsmith’s Vicar of 
Wakefield ; Holmes’ Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table; Scott’s Ivanhoe ; Tennyson’s 
Enoch Arden; Dana’s Two Years Before 
the Mast ; Shakespeare’s Merchant of Ven- 
ice ; Milton’s Paradise Lost. ; 

This leaves the pupil prepared for the 
High School. The statistics show that twenty- 
four out out of every twenty-five have left 
school for the busy affairs of life. What 
have they gained in the line of literary 
training ? In the first place they now have a 
library of perhaps a dozen volumes from the 
cream of the world’s literature. They know 
these books by heart, and whatever may be 
the occupation followed in after life, these 
will ever be familiar friends. There is little 
danger that such a library can grow in a 
wrong direction. Holmes has said, ‘‘ After 
acertain period of life it is always with an 
effort that we admit any author into the in- 
ner circle of our acquaintance.’’ 

This course of reading has been at the ex- 
pense of no other study. It has,on the con- 
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trary, a direct influence on many other 
studies, for example, geography, natural 
science, and grammar and history. Oral 
reading has not suffered. Indeed, it is not 
easy to count the brds killed by this stone. 

It should be understood that this is not an 
attack upon our present system of teaching 
reading, in every part. It is simply a word 
against the text-books in use. Because the 
primer class uses A‘sop’s Fables, the method 
of teaching need not be changed. Thesen- 
tence method, form and observation work, 
number work, the telling of suitable stories, 
and all the various devices and means of 
training now so widely in use, all these I 
value most highly, but all these should be 
made subordinate to the reading of literary 
masterpieces and should contribute toit. I 
condemn the Primary Readers now in use, 
because they are largely baby-talk and trash. 
The child can learn to read from the classic 
precisely as well,and besides, he has become, 
when he finishes the year, acquainted with 
a world classic. 

It has been wisely said that, ‘‘ on leaving 
schoo] the child will seek amusement on the 
plane of his appreciation. If he reads for 
entertainment, he will read such literature 
as he can understand and appreciate.’’ 
Since the home leaves it to the school, it is 


the sacred duty of the school to systemati- 
cally direct the child’s taste into the right 


channels. If the child leaves school 
thoroughly acquainted with a dozen great 
books and authors, and with no other liter- 
ature, then the school has done a great 
work. 

When we think of that great, restless, 
growing, unmolded power that is in our 
schools to-day, but that to-morrow will have 
the shaping of an age in its hands; when we 
think of the good that might be accom- 
plished, if the hours of reading in school 
were given to the great life-giving books, 
and of the brief school life of the average 
child, it is enough to make one sick at 
heart. It is not too much to say that nine- 
tenths of our district schools to-day keep 
the pupil in one reader, until he can almost 
repeat the selections. The world is full of 
choice literature. The longest lifetime can 
only sip of the cream of this, and yet the 
child is kept in his nonsense book term af- 
terterm. In my mind, this is little short of 
a crime. 

Two or three of the world classics can 
now be bought for the price of a Fifth 
Reader. Publishers are beginning to realize 
this. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., with their 
Riverside Literature Series, and Ginn & 
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Co., with their classics for children, are be. 
ginning a glorious work. Let superintend. 
ents and teachers think about this. 

For full discussion of this subject I would 
refer the reader to: Literature in the 
Public Schools, a Monograph, by F. L, 
Pattee (zo cents), Teachers’ Codperative 
Publishing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. ‘Lit. 
erature in Schools,’’ by H. E. Scudder, 
Riverside Literature Series (15 cents), 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. ‘ The Novel 
and the Common School,’ by C. D, 
Warner, the Atlantic for June 1890. “Lit. 
erature Landmarks,’’ by Mary E. Burt, (64 
cents,) Houghton, Mifflin & Co.—Popular 
Education. 


a 
ad 


LIGHTING OF SCHOOL-ROOMS. 





\HE following suggestions, on the light- 
| ing of school-rooms, were published in 
Bombay by Mr. Kinkham, educational in- 
spector of the central division, Poona, May 
6, 1889. We are indebted to the London 
Journal of Education for the reprint. We 
commend the caution to teachers in our 
country. They are as applicable to the 
wants of our schools as to those in England 
or India. 

1. Good lighting of school or class-rooms 
depends upon (1) sufficiency of light ; (2) 
distribution and employment of the light to 
the best advantage. 

2. As regards sufficiency, the general rule 
is that the apertures for light should be 
about equal to one fifth of the floor-area of 
the room to be lighted. A room 2o feet by 
20 feet requires about 80 square feet of 
light. Another calculation is that there 
should be 200 square inches of light for 
each pupil, but something depends upon 
the situation and aspect of the building, and 
it is generally easy to see whether a room is 
sufficiently lighted or not. 

3. As regards using the light, the thing to 
be kept in view is the avoidance of all 
strain or tension on the eyes of the children. 
Strain is caused either by an excess or bya 
deficiency of light: Working in shadow 
and working in glare are equally injurious. 
The seats should be so arranged that the 
largest possible number of children may 
work in light falling from the left side, and 
as far as possible from above. Side light 
from the right is next best, whilst light from 
behind is bad, because the body throws 4 
shadow on the work. The worst light of 
all isthat from the front, falling on the faces 
of the children. This is most injurious, and 
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should always be avoided. Where desks 
are used the window-sills should be higher 
than the desks, as light from below is con- 
fusing and fatiguing; and the windows 
should be fitted with shutters to exclude the 
direct rays of the sun when necessary. It 
may be added that in night-schools the arti- 
ficial light employed should be steady and 
not flickering. Color-washed walls are 
preferable to white-washed, which are apt to 
cause glare. French gray,light stone color, 
or the light blue so easily procurable in 
these parts, distributes the light in the room 
much better than white.—W. Y. School 
Journal. 


NOT ALL OF THEM DEAD. 


WAS much interested in an article that 
| recently appeared in a Boston daily. It 
lamented the fact that the teacher’s profes- 
sion was degenerating, and that there were 
no more Arnolds, Manns, and Philbricks. 
Henry Ward Beecher approved of the same 
when he wrote: ‘‘ The power of personal 
influence is seen where a great nature is 
master in a school, Ilke him of Rugby, who 
died and left no successor.’’ I am not in 
sympathy with the pessimistic idea that the 
world is growing worse instead of better. 
Good and great men are seldom appreciated 
by their contemporaries, But if they will 
only oblige us by dying, how quickly will 
their praise be wafted from shore to shore. 

“ Strange we never prize the music 
Till the sweet-voiced bird is flown.” 

May I introduce to you a teacher of to- 
day who possesses many qualifications of the 
celebrated Arnold of Rughy combined with 
those of Philbrick of Boston? You will find 
him filling the responsible position of presi- 
dent of a State Normal School in one of the 
grandest commonwealths in our Union. A 
man of fine personal appearance, courtly and 
polished, he would be selected from a crowd 
a one far above the average. ‘‘Summer 
seems to shine out of his soul and make 
summer for others.’’ He scatters blessings 
around him as silently and as generously as 
the humble mignonette, whose blossom is 
seldom noticed, yet whose sweet perfume 
wins our love. Kind speech, gentle man- 
hers, loving heart, noble mind, fine brain, 
all unite in him to make an ideal teacher. 
A spiritual trinity of love, earnestness, and 
devotion presides over all his work. The 
dignity of his profession ever inspires his 
Atmost endeavor. 

It was said of Herder that he never sacri- 
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ficed at the altar of the Muses except in 
white garments; thus sacred does this presi- 
dent hold his profession and conforms to 
the following ideas: ‘‘ The college presi- 
dent ought to be a great man, a sort of 
specimen, something for the boys to remem- 
ber asa pattern of a man.’’ I cannot think 
of a qualification of an ideal teacher of which 
he is not the happy possessor. Is it knowl- 
edge? His education has been broad, and 
he is familiar with all the products of the best 
thinkers in many lines of study. Is it skill 
in imparting instruction? He excels in this. 
His class-room is a cosy parlor whose invit- 
ing atmosphere cheers all and encourages 
their noblest efforts. His method of con- 
ducting recitations is alwavs pleasant and 
kind, never dictatorial. Is it a good disci- 
plinarian? No one succeeds better. The 
whole thousand of pupils work together in 
harmony and sympathy for the good of the 
school. The students are placed on their 
honor as ladies and gentlemen. It is the 
remark of all who visit this normal school, 
How excellent the discipline, yet without 
rigid rules or unreasonable regulations. Is. 
it self-control ? Never during the many 
years of my acquaintance with him has he 
been known to show aruffled temper. Firm 
and serene, he controls the vast numbers 
with the magic wand, and there is no sub- 
ject in his kingdom who does not pay him 
loving homage. The secret of his great suc- 
cess seems to lie in his genuine love for the 
work, his heartfelt sympathy for young 
people, and his unselfish devotion to the ad- 
vancement of the school. No work is too 
onerous, no service too sacrificing, that will 
enhance the interests of those he serves. Of 
the beautiful character of this service it may 
truly be said: ‘‘He serves others for the 
reason that the birds sing, because he loves. 
to; for the reason that dew falls npon flowers, 
because such is the nature that the heavens 
gave it.’’ 

It was said of Keats that he created a 
Greece and Olympus of his own ; so it may 
be said that the happy homelike atmosphere 
and loving Christian influence of this school 
have all been created by the genius of its 
president. His deep religious nature per- 
meates the whole school, and many are the 
young men and women who reverence this 
man as their ‘‘spiritual father.’’ 

Thomas Hughes never refcrred to Arnold 
of Rugby without moistened eyes, for he 
declared, ‘‘From the foundation to the roof- 
tree, everything that I am, I owe to that 
man.’’ Many of the thousand bright and 
earnest young men and women now filling 
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responsible positions as teachers, with heart- 
felt thankfulness echo the above sentiments 
when speaking of ‘heir beloved president. 
St. Augustine said after reading the Hor- 
fensius of Cicero, *‘ All vain hopes did in- 
stantly grow base in mine eyes, and I did, 
with an incredible heat of heart, aspire to- 
ward the immortality of wisdom.’’ This 
has been the experience of every student 
who has touched this noble life; all that is 
base is perceived in all its heinousness, while 
his whole soul is encouraged and inspired to 
attain to that which is noblest within him. 
Think you that an Arnold or a Phil- 
brick might not well envy one whose in- 
fluence is so salutary, so benign? As a 
tribute of gratitude for his friendship and of 
veneration for his noble manhood I would 
place this wreath of humble violets, not 
upon his grass-covered grave, but rather 
upon his manly brow, now throbbing with 
anxiety and loving care for the welfare of 
his beloved pupils.—V. Z. Journal of Edu- 


cation. 
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THE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


BY JOHN W. DICKINSON, 
Secretary Massachusetts Board of Education. 


NHE Normal Schools owe their origin to 
‘| the idea that teaching is a science and 
an art, and that this science and art may be 
learned and practiced as any other science 


and art. If these things are true, there are 
principles of teaching and a method founded 
upon them. A normal school may be 
known from any other institution of learn- 
ing by the character of the exercises to 
which it may be properly limited. If it de- 
votes its whole attention to teaching the ob- 
jects and subjects of knowledge in an aca- 
demical way, it has no claim to a distinct 
existence. Other schools are doing the 
same thing. If it teaches the philosophy of 
teaching, and the method founded upon it, 
and the history of teaching from the earliest 
historic times to the present day, it is doing 
its legitimate work. If at the same time it 
attempts to teach the facts and truths of the 
various sciences, then it imposes a burden 
upon itself which circumstances may render 
necessary, to a limited extent, but which 
should not be allowed to interfere with pro- 
fessional teaching beyond the necessity. 
This important truth may be made evi- 
dent by turning attention to the difference 
in the ends sought by teaching simply for a 
knowledge of things on the one hand, and 
by teaching for a knowledge of the princi- 
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ples and method of teaching things on the 
other. The one directs our attention to the 
things to be known, and is satisfied with 
knowing. ‘The other presents to us the laws 
of the mind that control it in the acquisition 
of knowledge of development, and a way of 
teaching that conforms to the laws and is 
satisfied only when the learner has become 
master of the knowledge and of skill enough 
to apply it with success. 

The same truth may be derived from ex. 
perience, as in every normal school in which 
academical exercises to a considerable ex- 
tent are combined with professional, the 
former crowds upon the latter and has a 
tendency to throw it into confusion. A 
normal school should, then, be a professional 
school. Every exercise conducted in its 
classes should have a direct reference to de- 
veloping the science and art of teaching. 
Subject to such training, the normal grad- 
uates will be prepared to enter the public 
schools able to perform the true function of 
teaching, that of directing their pupils to 
such a use of the faculties as will result in 
good intellectual and moral habits. 

There are logical relations to be observed 
in arranging the different subjects of study 
and practice that should be introduced into 
the normal schools. The first subject to be 
considered, and the one that will determine 
all others to be taken up in a normal course 
of instruction, relates to the ends which the 
public schools should attempt to secure. A 
knowledge of these ends will direct the nor- 
mal schools in selecting their subjects of in- 
struction and in choosing their methods. 
There is now no agreement in the minds of 
educators in this country, what these ends 
are or what the method of promoting the 
ends should be. But suppose them to be use- 
ful knowledge, a method of obtaining such 
knowledge and a development of the mind 
into a facility of using all its powers. These 
ends of public school exercises being known, 
it is the peculiar province of the normal 
school,—to direct the pupil teachers to 4 
study of the principles or laws of the mind 
that control and limit it in learning, in ac- 
quiring skill, in exerting its various forms of 
activity, and in developing its character. 
Upon a knowledge of these laws of the mind 
should be founded a method of teaching. 

A right method of teaching is all-import- 
ant, as it establishes the relations which the 
objects and subjects of knowledge should 
hold to the learner’s mind, and provides 
right occasions for that kind of mental ac- 
tivity which alone can produce a right men- 
tal development. 
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A course of public school studies should 
be constructed which is adapted to present 
right occasions for knowledge in its various 
grades of development and for the corres- 
ponding grades of mental activity and men- 
tal growth. This course of studies should 
be thoroughly understood in its relations to 
elementary and scientific knowledge and to 
the disciplinary results which are to be ex- 
pected from its pursuit. 

In the next place the normal students 
should have an abundant opportunity for 
practice in teaching the topics of the course 
to pupils of the different grades as they are 
found in the public schools. The practice 
should be conducted under the supervision 
of skilled teachers, and should consist of a 
conscious application of the method with 
which the pupil teacher has already become 
familiar. 

Unless a method of teaching founded on 
right principles is known, and unless the 
ends to be secured by its application are 
known, the student of the art of teaching 
has no standard by which he can measure 
the character or the value of the teaching he 
is directed to observe, or of the teaching he 
is himself required to conduct. It must not 
be forgotten that the mind must be prepared 
to observe before intelligent observation is 
possible, and that its capacity for receiving 
information depends upon the kind and 
amount of knowledge it already possesses. 
For these reasons all practice in teaching 
for the skill that may be acquired by it, 
should be directed by a consciousness of the 
principles upon which correct teaching de- 
pends. 

There is another important truth to be re- 
garded by us in training teachers for a com- 
prehensive conception of their work. Mas- 
sachusetts has established a system of public 
schools. This system consists of different 
grades of schools, adapted to furnish different 
grades of instruction known in the lower 
grades as elementary, in the higher as scien- 
tific instruction. The knowledge and men- 
tal development occasioned by these two 
phases of instruction, bear an important re- 
lation to each other. A knowledge of facts 
relating to individual things is the condition 
of a knowledge of general truth relating 
to classes. 

The activity and development of the ob- 
serving powers are the conditions for the ac- 
tivity and development of the powers which 
generalize and reason. Elementary instruc- 
tion, then, should be given for the sake of 
the scientific that is conditioned upon it, 
and the powers of observation should be 
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cultivated that they may furnish occasions 
for the exercise of the reason. From this it 
appears that the elementary teacher cannot 
be master of elementary knowledge unless 
he knows its relation to the sciences, nor 
can he direct intelligently the development 
of the observing powers, unless he knows 
what sort of activity will establish the right 
conditions for the activity of the reflective 
faculties. A fundamental principle in the 
science of teaching is found, therefore, in 
those laws of the mind which have estab- 
lished the relation that the different grades 
of knowledge of mental activity and of men- 
tal growth bear to one another,—a relation 
that the philosophers have called the rela- 
tion of condition and conditioned. ‘This 
relation requires the teacher of any one 
grade in our system of public schools to 
make himself skillful in teaching in any 
other grade, whether it be above or below 
his own. 

As the philosophy and method of teaching 
are the same for all grades of school exer- 
cises, and as the different grades are so re- 
lated to one another that the teacher of one 
grade must teach with some reference to all 
others, every professional school for the 
training of teachers to teach in a system like 
our own, should be complete in itself. It 
our normal schools should provide this com- 
plete training for all teachers who enter 
their classes, there would be established in 
our system of public instruction that unity 
in school work which has never yet been 
known in our commonwealth. Our primary * 
and secondary teachers would then enter- 
tain a mutual respect and sympathy for 
each other, and their pupils would pass from 
lower to higher grades of instruction with- 
out experiencing the waste which is always 
produced by a defective preparation for ad- 
vanced study, or by being compelled to do 
over again what has been well done before. 

The normal student may now direct his 
attention to the philosophy of school organ- 
ization and school government, with refer- 
ence, also, to securing the ends of school 
life, to which reference has already been 
made, As the public school is a state in- 
stitution, the public statutes that control its 
organization and its administration must be 
known that they may be obeyed. These 
topics may follow those that relate to what 
may be called the intellectual work of the 
normal school. 

The last topic of a study to be pursued in 
the normal course is the History of Educa- 
tion. I arrange this topic last in order be- 
cause the pupil teacher is not prepared to 
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comprehend, in a practical way, either the 
nature or the value of the different educa- 
tional systems of the past until he has be- 
come familiar with the abstract principles 
upon which a true system must be founded, 
and also with the ends which our modern 
public schools should be adapted to secure. 
Nor until these subjects of professional study 
have been mastered can the significance of 
the different methods of instruction invented 
by educational reformers be appreciated nor 
the force of the rival claims made, in ancient 
as well as in modern times, by the family, 
by caste, by the church, and by the state, to 
a share in the regulation of public instruc- 
tion, be duly estimated. The modern stu- 
dent of pedagogical science must have a 
standard by which he can measure the na- 
ture and value of institutions, of systems and 
methods of education, before he is prepared 
to make an intelligent study of their history. 
This standard must be found in a knowledge 
of the laws of the mind that control its de- 
velopment, and in a knowledge of the con- 
ditions necessary to a successful private and 
social life. 


The teaching conducted in a normal 


school should consist in directing the learner 
in his study and practice, rather than in at- 
tempting to pour into his mind information 


and skill through verbal communication. 
The method of teaching by lectures may 
cultivate the passive powers and finally lead 
to imitation, but it will generally fail of creat- 
ing the ability to think independently or to 
*act in accordance with original suggestions. 
It is of little consequence that the normal 
scholar turns his attention to the history of 
ancient or modern institutions and systems 
of education, or to the lives of educational 
reformers, unless he has established already 
in his own mind some standard by which he 
can measure the true value of ancient and 
modern methods. I have known teachers 
trained by the absorbing process to violate 
unconsciously every principle of good teach- 
ing when they came before their classes, 
and, finally growing skeptical, to deny the 
existence of any fixed principles by which 
the teacher should be invariably governed. 
There is no kind of knowledge that seems 
to enter the mind with greater reluctance 
than the knowledge of those mental laws 
which control it in learning, nor is there 
any skill that requires a more persistent ex- 
ercise of active power to produce it than 
the skill which good teaching implies. In- 
fluenced by these ideas concerning the or- 
ganization and administration of our nor- 
mal schools, we shall introduce into them 
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in the future, more than it has been possible 
in the past, thorough courses of study for 
professional knowledge, and of practice for 
professional skill.—W. £. Journal of Edu 
cation. 


—_ 
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DAWDLING WITH OBJECTS. 


N exchange, whose editor regards his 
{\ journal as the chief exponent of what he 
calls the ‘‘ New Education,’’ says: ‘Six 
months is not too long to work on the mul- 
tiplication table and understand it.’’ Read 
its answer to a correspondent who asks for 
a good method of teaching the table :— 

1. You should give him some beans, and say, 
‘Lay out two beans; lay out two more; two 
more,’ etc. (Bringing two series together) “How 
many beans are two beans and two beans?” 
(Bringing three series together) ‘‘ How many 
beans are there in three two's?” etc., etc. 2. 
Let him move the beans and say, ‘‘ Two two's 
are four,” etc., etc. 3. Let him move them and 
and say as in No 2, and write the figure. This 
may require some days, possibly two weeks, 
but don’t leave it until he can do the combin- 
ing of the beans in a series of two. Don't hurry 
him ; don’t let it be a f combina/‘ion : \et him 
do the combination, see how much it is, and say it 
and write it. Then and then only go into com- 
bining threes ; and don’t you think that boy is 
thick-headed, either. * * * Finally, kick 
out of your school the /A-/earning of the multi- 
plication table; it is a stutlifying operation. 

This kind of advice keeps unskilful teach- 
ers dawdling with objects long after they 
should have served their purpose. Think 
of a boy old enough to learn the table and 
not ‘‘ thick-headed,’’ shoving groups of beans 
for one hundred and twenty days, in order 
that he may learn and understand the mul- 
tiplication table. If ‘‘ learning by doing” 
means that we are to keep up this ‘‘ ever- 
lasting grind ’’ with objects, it is time to 
calla halt. To prevent ‘lip combination” 
must the average boy have groups of beans, 
shoe-pegs or toothpicks before him at all 
times? We think not. Objects should be 
put aside the moment the pupil grasps the 
thought. To continue their use beyond this 
point under the plea that one must ‘‘learn 
by doing’’ is a sad waste of time, and such 
work—it cannot be called teaching—results 
in mental flabbiness. When a bright boy 
has twelve groups of threes and brings them 
together saying, two threes are six, three 
threes are nine, and so on, he soon clearly 
sees just how it is, and there can be no go 
reason for keeping him at the same task for 
two weeks. Then it is time to put objects 
aside and have him write the table of threes, 
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using figures. When he repeats 4 times 3 
are 12, etc., he will see the groups as plainly 
as though the objects were before him. 
‘This is mental seeing and mental doing, a 
step in advance, requiring a little more effort, 
but resulting in increase of mental strength. 

Have the boy make the table of threes on 
a bit of paper, and put it in his pocket for 
reference. ‘Tell him that there is no way of 
learning it without hard work ; encourage 
him to repeat the three ten times while on 
his way home, sixteen times during the 
evening, twelve times before breakfast, and 
eight times while on his way to school. 
Give him a plenty of examples where three 
is used, and in a day or two he will have 
that table at his tongue’s end. Then let 
him form groups, say of fours, using objects 
as before until he has a mental picture of 
the operation, and can write the fours. Drill 
on this table as on the threes. Proceed in 
the same manner with the fives, sixes, etc., 
and in two or three weeks the boy or girl 
of average capacity will master the multi- 
plication table and understand it. The 
pupil who has learned in this manner will 
multiply much more rapidly than one who 
has taken six months to learn by the slow 
bean-sliding process. In the one case, 
operations have been carried on in the mind 
and results were reached instantaneously ; 
in the other, the mind has waited the slow 
motion of the hand, and mental moping is 
the result. — School Education. 


ii. 
te 


ADVICE TO YOUNG TEACHERS. 





HE best means of attaining success 

should be eagerly sought after by all 
young teachers. Progression marks so de- 
cidedly the age in which we live that one 
must be on the alert to keep up with the 
times. 

Let me offer a few suggestions to those 
who are entering the honored career of the 
pedagogue. In the first place, let me in- 
sist upon you taking a paper—some good 
educational periodical. You may never yet 
have taught, are perhaps only preparing to do 
so. All the more reason why you should 
lay hold on every means to inform yourself, 
that you may make up for your lack of ex- 
perience. If you have taught, even for 
years, you cannot afford to do without read- 
ing. ‘There are new methods constantly be- 
mg introduced, new ideas promulgated ; 
and if you would be a live teacher you 
Must read what is going on in other schools. 
You can make use of others’ ideas and plans, 
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and in addition to this, by the incentive 
thus given, you may be enabled to evolve 
new and better methods of your own. 

Visit a stock raiser. His home is strewn 
with breeders’ papers. The farmer has his 
agricultural periodicals. The poultry jour- 
nal appears in the house of the chicken fan- 
cier. The mechanic has his trade organ, 
whatever it may be, and studies it with care. 
Go into a dressmaking shop. The first 
thing you see is a fashion magazine, and not 
only one, but many, and these are generally 
much higher-priced papers than educational 
periodicals. If these, whose persuits are so 
far from being intellectual, feeb the need 
of the help that can be obtained by profess- 
ional reading, how much more ought those 
who are dealing with human brains and im- 
mortal souls to appreciate the good that can 
be gained by pursuing a like course. When 
you have secured a paper or magazine as a 
guide in your work, make use of it, and put 
in practice what you need.—Zxchange. 


OUR NATIONAL LACK. 
BY M. L. PLATT, M. D. 


HERE seems time always in our public 
schools for the teachers to talk on 
Arithmetic, on Language, on Reading, on 
Geography, on Morals, on Manners, on 
Hygiene, on Temperance—would it not be 
appropriate and opportune just now to talk 
one ‘Friday afternoon,’’ at least on the 
subject of American vandalism, our national 
lack of reverence, or appreciation of culture. 
James Freeman Clarke in a sermon not 
long before he died, said: ‘‘In our zeal to 
avoid the vices of human character, let us 
not forget now and then to examine our 
virtues. Not one of them but pushed to its 
ultimation may be the source of as great 
discord in your life and in the lives of those 
who touch you as the vices of premeditated 
malice. Are you generous? Look to it 
that you are not a spendthrift. Are you 
prudent? Look to it that you are not sacri- 
ficing the sweet things of life. Are you 
firm ? Look to it that you are not obstinate, 
narrow, stubborn. Are you generous- 
minded? Look to it that you are not 
fickle.’’ 

For over a century now we have lauded to 
the skies our national push and drive and 
independence, making it the one grand, 
glorious characteristic of our people—the 
one thing to be attained, the one thing 
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Is it not possible that the time has come 
in our people’s history when that which 
once was so truly our national virtue and 
our glory may have grown to be our na- 
tional vice and dishonor ? 

Our country is new, we grant, and there 
has been genuine need in the past of the 
daring adventurous spirit of discoverers, the 
sturdy grimness, the unflinching persistence, 
the unyielding push and drive, the absolute 
brute force, at times, of its defenders. 

But we to-day are neither its discoverers 
nor, in the old sense, its defenders ; we are 
simply its occupants, and as such have 
duties and privileges as far different from 
those of our predecessors as are our fashions 
and our architecture. 

The muscular Christianity of the past cen- 
tury was no doubt the anvil suited to that 
day’s material ; but now are time and room 
and occasion for a more spiritual Christian- 
ity. The sturdy hardihood and defiance of 
that time sustained the pioneer in his fight 
for his home and family; but there is need 
now rather for that gentleness and refine- 
ment that shall £eep his home and his family. 

The general spirit of ‘‘I am as good as 
thou,’’ the very watchword of those early 
days, grandly lifted up and cheered the 
crushed and broken-spirited ; but now lest 
its freedom ring be prostituted to the dis- 
cordant clang of selfishness, let there dawn 
the spirit of the Golden Rule. Stern sim- 
plicity, the strict enforcement, the intense 
application to the thing at hand, gave to our 
ancestors strength and character ; need they 
bear fruits in us of brutality, narrow-mind- 
edness, vulgarity ? 

Because our ancestors cursed the stained- 
glass glory of the mother church, need we 
hang our walls with gaudy chromos; be- 
cause they railed at English eloquence, need 
we defy the laws of common refinement ; 
because they spurned the puny power of an 
unjust government, need we assume the 
braggadocio ; because they spat upon the 
coarse mockery of a blue-blood royalty, need 
we make of ourselves a proverb of ill- breed- 
ing and noisy vulgarity ; because they bowed 
not in reverence before the castle or the 
abbey old in story, need we descend to com- 
mon vandalism ? 

When a soldier is done with camp-life, he 
cultivates, and gladly, if his valor was of the 
true order, the refinements of home and 
heart and intellect. Are we not, as a na- 
tion, like the soldier—done now with strug- 
gling, fighting, tramping, roughing life, and 
ready at least in opportunity, for something 
higher, quieter, better? 
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Our position among nations, our rank in 
commerce, our establishment in power and 
wealth and reputation, are upon firm mater. 
ial basis. Have we not time now for the 
cultivation of those firmer qualities which 
mark the nature’s nobleman above all rank 
of wealth or strength ? 

That our manners abroad, that the Amer. 
ican child, that our lack of fineness, are 
things to be prayed for deliverance from, 
even our respected and honored minister to 
England, James Russell Lowell, could not 
deny. 

That our nation is uncultivated is proven 
in that vox populi, the daily newspaper, 
Hence in ‘‘ cultivated Boston ’’ what is the 
**tone’’ of the daily papers? What sort of 
things fill their columns? Which paper 
‘sells the best ?’’ Who will attempt to 
deny that it is that one which vomits forth 
the most gossip, the most scandal, the latest 
disasters, the greatest mass of those personal 
‘* slaps and slings,’’ those wire-pulled defeats 
and victories which we call ‘ politics.” 
One, yes, two out of Boston’s many dailies 
boast a character tending to carry refine- 
ment into the families where they enter. 

We lack reverence. ‘* Who art thou that 
I should do thee reverence ?’’ has so long 
represented our mental attitude that we have 
lost the very sense of reverence. I once 
heard an eminent professor of oratory say 
that in the tone of alittle groom in England 
who spoke merely of his highness’s horse, 
he caught a quality of delicate reverence al- 
most impossible to be founded into the aver- 
age American voice. — (Adridged) LEx- 
change. 


THE ART OF QUESTIONING. 


‘HE first object of questioning is to 
‘| awaken curiosity, to conduct the learner, 
sG to speak, to the boundaries of his pre- 
vious knowledge, and thus to put his mind 
into the right attitude for extending those 
boundaries by learning something new. 
And we all know that the one person who 
is generally reputed to be the master of this 
art, and who has in fact given his name to 
one particular form of catechising, was Soc- 
rates. Now what is the Socratic method of 
questioning. 

Socrates was a philosopher who lived in 
the golden age of Greece, when intellectual 
activity in Athens was at its highest point, 
and the function he assigned to himself was 
avery unique one. He saw around hima 
people who thirsted for knowledge, and 
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were very fond of speculation. He saw 
also that there was a large class of men, 
Sophists, Rhetoricians, and others, who 
sought to satisfy this appetite. And what 
struck him most forcibly was the haste with 
which people generalized about things 
which they had imperfectly examined, the 
heedlessness with which they used certain 
words before fixing their meaning, and gen- 
erally the need of more self-examination 
and self knowledge. Hence it was the 
chief purpose of the dialogues which have 
been handed down to us by his affectionate 
disciples Xenophon and Plato, to clear 
men’s minds of illusions, and of the impe- 
diments to learning; and rather to put 
them into the best attitude for receiving 
knowledge and for making a right use of it, 
than to give to them definite dogmas, or 
authoritative statements of truth. By devot- 
ing a little time to the persual of some of the 
dialogues as given by Whewell or Jowett in 
their editions of Plato, or to a translation of 
the Memorabilia or Xenophon, or to Mr. 
Grote’s or Professor Maurice’s account of 
the teaching of Socrates and the Sophists of 
his day, you will acquire some very valuable 
hints. Meanwhile I should like to give 
you one short and free translation of a little 
dialogue from Xenophon which is character- 
istic of his method. 


There was a young man named Euthydemus 
in whom he took much interest, and who was 
fired with a very strong ambition to distinguish 
himself as a thinker and a philosopher. So 
Socrates placed himself in his way and said : 

“They say, my Euthydemus, that you have 
collected many of the writings of those men 
whom we call wise: !s it so?”’ 

“Most undoubtedly it is, and I shall not 
cease to collect them, for I value them very 
highly. I covet knowledge most of all.”’ 

“What sort of knowledge do you desire 
most?’ He then enumerates one after another 
the principal professions—that of a physician ; 
an architect, a geometrician ; and receives nega- 
tive answers in each case. 

“Perhaps then you desire that kind of knowl- 
edge which makes the able statesman and the 
good economist, which qualifies for command 
and renders a man useful to himself and others.” 

“That indeed is what I sigh for and am in 
search of,” replied Euthydemus with no small 
emotion. 

Socrates commends this resolve, and by a 
few more questions elicits from his catechumen 
the declaration that what men want is a 
stronger sense of justice, and that he hopes to 
be useful in making them understand their 
duties better. “ Assuredly,” he says in reply to 
Socrates’ request for a definition of justice, 
“there can be no practical difficulty in pointing 
out what is just and what is unjust, in actions 
about which we are conversant daily.” 





‘‘ Suppose then,’’ says Socrates ‘‘ we draw a 
line and set down an Alpha here and an Omega 
there, and arrange under these two heads the 
things that belong to justice and injustice re- 
spectively.” 

‘You may do so, if you think there will be 
any use in such a method.” 

‘*Now ” (having done this) ‘Is there any 
such thing as lying ?” 

‘Most certainly.” 

“And on which side shall we place it ?”’ 

“Under Omega, the side of injustice, cer- 
tainly.”’ 

“* Do mankind ever deceive each other ?”’ 

“Frequently.” 

‘* And where shall we place that deceit ?”’ 

‘*On the same side of the line.” 

“Selling people into slavery who were born 
free ?”’ 

“Still the same, certainly.” 

“‘ But suppose one whom you have elected to 
command your armies should take a city be- 
longing to your enemies, and sell its inhabitants 
for slaves. Shall we say he acts unjustly ?”’ 

‘* By no means.” 

‘May we say he acts justly ?”’ 

“We may.” 

‘And what if while he is carrying on the 
wer he deceiveth the enemy ?”’ 

“ He will do right by so doing.”’ 

“« May he not likewise, when he ravages their 
country, carry off their corn and their cattle 
without being guilty of injustice.” 

‘‘ No doubt, Socrates, and when I seemed to 
say otherwise I thought you confined what was 
spoken to our friends only.” 

‘*So then, what we have hitherto placed un- 
der the letter Omega may be carried over and 
arranged under Alpha.”’ 

“Tt may.” 

‘But will it not be necessary to make a 
further distinction, Euthydemus, and say that 
to behave in such a manner to our enemies is 
just, and to our friends unjust, because to these 
last the utmost simplicity and candor is due ?’’ 

‘* You are in the right, Socrates.” 

‘But how if this general, on seeing the 
courage of his troops begin to fail, should make 
them believe fresh succors at hand, and by 
this means remove their fears; to which side 
should we assign this falsehood ?”’ 

‘‘ | suppose to justice.” 

‘“* Or, if a child refuseth the physic he stands’ 
in need of, and the father deceiveth him under 
the appearance of food, where shall we place 
this deceit, Euthydemus ?”’ 

‘* With the same, I imagine.” 

‘« And suppose a man in the height of despair 
should attempt to kill himself, and his friends 
should come and force away his sword, under 
what head are we to place this act of violence?” 

“I should think under the same head as the 
former. It is clearly not wrong.” 

‘* But take care, Euthydemus, since it seem- 
eth from your answers that we ought not always 
to treat our friends with candor and perfect 
truthfulness, which yet we had before agreed 
should be done.’ 

“It is plain we ought not, and I retract my 
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former opinion, if it is allowable for me to do 
so. 

‘Most assuredly, for it is far better to change 
our opinion than to persist in a wrong one. 
However, that we may pass over nothing with- 
out duly examining it, which of the two, Euthy- 
demus, appears to you the more unjust, he who 
deceives his friend willingly, or he who does it 
without having any such design ?” 

‘* By Jove, Socrates, 1 am not certain what I 
should answer or what I should think, for you 
have given such a turn to all I have said as to 
make it appear very different from what | 
thought it. I fancied I was no stranger to 
philosophy, but now it seems to me more 
difficult, and my own knowledge of it less 
than | supposed.’ — 7. G. Fitch. 


EASY LESSON IN CHEMISTRY. 


HERE is a substance which is invisible, 

which has neither odor nor taste, and in 
fact possesses no qualities of matter except 
weight and bulk. ‘This is the gas nitrogen, 
which constitutes four-fifths of the atmos- 
phere which surrounds us. It is apparently 
a dead and inert form or manifestation of 
matter, and yet it is perhaps one of the 
most important and useful of the elements, 
and if it should vanish from the universe, 
life would cease to exist. This apparent 
paradox is explained by the fact that by its 
combination with other elements the re- 
markable characteristics of nitrogen are 
awakened into action. The gas is neither 
poisonous, corrosive, explosive, nutritious, 
nor medical; but combined with carbon 
and hydrogen it forms the deadly prussic 
acid » with oxygen and hydrogen, the 
strong corrosive nitric acid ; with hydrogen 
alone, the strongly basic alkali ammonia ; 
with carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, the 
terrible explosive nitroglycerine; and 
with the same elements in varying propor- 
tions, it forms the albuminoids, the gela- 
tines, the glutens, and other strength- giving 
elements of our food, or the indispensable 
medicinal agents, quinine, morphine, atro- 
pine, strychnine, veratrine, cocaine, and 
many others. 

Although nitrogen is tasteless, it forms 
an indispensable part of the flavors of the 
peach, plum, apricot, and other delicious 
fruits, at well as coffee, tea, chocolate, and 
tobacco. Without smell, it is found in 
many of the most powerful and delicious 
perfumes, as well as in the nauseating odors 
of putrefaction. Present in immense quan- 
tities in the air, it furnishes little or no sup- 
port to vegetation, but combines with other 
elements; the amount present in the soil de- 





termines its fertility and the amount of 
crops that may be raised upon it. Coloy. 
less and invisible, nearly every dye-stuff or 
coloring matter known contains it in 4 
greater or less proportion. Harmless and 
powerless by itself, when combined with 
another non-explosive gas, chlorine, it forms 
the most powerful and positive explosive 
known, of which a ray of sunlight is suff. 
cient to arouse the terrible destructive 
power. 

By itself nitrogen is nothing, but united 
with other elements, some almost equally in- 
active, the combinations thus produced 
manifest the most powerful and _ positive 
chemical and physical properties. It is like 
the springing into life of dead matter, but 
there is no system of chemical philosophy 
which can give a reason why it is so. Itis 
the part of the chemist to observe and re- 
cord the facts connected with the properties 
of different forms of matter, and in time we 
may from these facts construct a rational 
theory, but we are still a long way froma 
clear comprehension of the phenomena of 
the universe. There are as many things in 
heaven and earth still undreamed of in our 
philosophy as there were in Shakespere’s 
time, and the further we advance toward the 
end, the more the field widens and appears 
to be of illimitable extent.—/ournal of 
Chemistry. 
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A BOY’S MANNERS. 





IS manner “‘ is wortha hundred thousand 
dollars to him!’’ That is what one of 
the chief men of the nation lately said about 


a boy. ‘It wouldn’t be worth so much to 
one who meant to be a farmer, or one who 
had no opportunities, but to a young college 
student with ambitions it is worth at least a 
hundred thousand.’’ 

The boy is a distant relative of the man, 
and had been brought up by careful parents 
in a far-off city. Among other things he 
had been taught to be friendly and to think 
of other persons before himself. The boy 
was on a visit in the town where the man 
lived. They met on the street, and the 
younger, recognizing the elder, promptly 
went to his side and spoke to him in his 
cordial, happy, yet respectful way. Of 
course the man was pleased, and knew that 
anybody would have been pleased. The 
sentence above was the outcome of it. 
little later the boy came into the room, just 
as the man was struggling into his overcoat. 
The boy hurried to him, pulled it up at the 
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collar and down the wrinkled coat beneath. 
He would have done it for any man, the 
haughtiest or the poorest. 

The boy has not been in society a great 
deal. He has not learned orthodox selfish- 
ness. He positively can’t be easy at the 
table until his neighbors are waited on. A 
chair is torture if he thinks any one else is 
less comfortably seated. He wouldn’t in- 
terrupt to lose the wittiest or the most 
timely remark ever thought of. He may 
learn to do so some day—after he has earned 
his hundred thousand—but it is doubtful. 
The expression of kindliness may become 
conformed to popular usage, modified, re- 
fined; but the spirit which prompts the ex- 
pression will only grow with his years. 

Do not misunderstand, boys. You may be 
truely unselfish and yet not have this boy’s 
prize. You may wish to do things for 
others and yet feel that you do not krow 
how. The only way to learn is to try; to 
hesitate for no feeling of bashfulness or awk- 
wardness, but to put into direct and instan- 
tanteous practice whatever kind, helpful 
thought occurs to you.—Congregationalist. 
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ROBERT COLLYER’S BIRTHPLACE 
AND SCHOOLING. 





BY EDGAR L. WAKEMAN. 


HERE the fierce winds of the German 
ocean meet the wild winds from the 
Irish sea, and both, in savage convolutions, 
roll icy fog-banks along the barren hills, 
lies a little vale, set like a nest between the 
highest Yorkshire moors. ‘That is Wharfe- 
dale. All around are dreariness of scenery 
and the grimness and hardness of countless 
mills. But within this one dale, as if in 
blessed compensation, are numberless win- 
some spots and scenes. Ilkley, quaint and 
old in its characterful village life, shining 
and new from the innovations of rich loiter- 
ers drawn hither by the hygienic wells, and 
from very love of the sweet old spot, as 
Ruskin and Turner were, is the Wharfedale’s 
tiny metropolis. It was the O/icana of the 
Romans. All Saints, its ancient church, 
stands on the site of a former Roman fort 
and station. The entire region roundabout 
is filled with Pictish and Druidic remains. 
While the valley sides and craggy moorscars 
Tising above, are exquisitely set with hedge 
and copse, lawn and bloom, with here and 
there the walls of ancient manor-house, or 
of battlemented castle, showing steadily 
@gainst the outjuttings of the higher crags. 
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Innumerable English antiquarians, nat- 
uralists and tourists, come to Wharfedale. 
All visit the classic shades of Bolton Abbey 
four miles above Ilkley. Few Americans 
have seen it, because of its remoteness. 
The ancient priory was founded in 1151, and 
owed its origin toa pathetic tragedy, best 
told in Rogers’ ballad, ‘‘ The Boy of Egre- 
mond.’’ Lady Alice, wife of William Fitz- 
Duncan, nephew of King David of Scot- 
land, was the founder. Just a mile above 
the abbey, the river Wharfe is compressed 
within a deep, torrent-like rocky channel, 
called the Stride ; because one can stride, 
or leap across it. Theson of Lady Alice 
attempted to cross the Stride, leading a 
hound in leash. The latter suddenly shrink- 
ing back, precipitated ‘‘the boy of Egre- 
mond ’’ into the torrent. He was drowned. 
In dolorous memory Bolton Abbey was 
built. Among all the abbey ruins of Great 
Britain, Bolton, blended with its surround- 
ings, is certainly the most attractively pic- 
turesque. Melrose is incomparably more 
interesting as an ecclesiastic art-relic ; ivy 
buried Dryburgh protects the grave of 
Scott; Kirkstall, as an impressive ruin, is 
far superior ; and Fountains is more perfect, 
spacious and splendid ; but Bolton Abbey 
stands as both an impressive and picturesque 
olden sbrine, in a perfect dream of natural 
beauty and repose. 

The ruins are situated on the west side of 
the Wharfe, upon a gentle grassy eminence 
where the river curves broadly to the east, 
breaking in rippling shallows along its sunny 
way. ‘The ancient conventual walls are so 
fallen in places as to be overgrown with 
grass and shrubbery; other portions of the 
wall still stand high and lofty, subdued in 
their jagged outlines by masses of ivy. The 
shell of the great priory church is yet entire, 
and into its splendid nave has been built a 
parochial chapel—almost type of a truant 
faith still clinging to its mother church; 
while the daintiest parsonage eyes ever be- 
held has been built out of the ruins, over 
against where once stood the court of clois- 
ters. An ancient escutcheon is emblazoned 
on its gateway; its porch is buried in ivy; 
and in summer wild-hopes and lady-bower 
kindle the dark masses with bloom. To the 
student of ecclesiastic art Bolton Priory 
offers but few distinct and fruitful studies. 
There is a fine old arch still standing which 
once led to the chapter-house. In the nave 
is a wooden screen of remarkable Tudor 
work. The decorated windows of the tran- 
septs are excellent examples. The early 
English work of the west front of the nave 
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has a magnificent recessed doorway, en- 
riched with fifteen moldings; while the 
west window is as exquisite an example of 
the perpendicular style as many be found in 
England. In every direction the eye falls 
on matchless scenes of sweetness and rest. 
The very air and sunlight of the little vale 
seem eloquent of repose. The inner sense 
dreamfully dwells upon the sacred and 
classic memories of the ivy-hid ruins: the 
Wharfe mcdulates its wimplings to the spirit 
of the spot; and even the birds, loving the 
valley as a retreat from the ever crowding of 
the grim and smoky mills, sing here in their 
softest and tenderest songs. 

Outside of all quaint and pleasant things 
about old and new Iikley, it is a delightful 
place to visit from the human interest of the 
town and its neighborhood. The ancestors 
of that sweet singer, Bishop Heber, lived 
and died here. It is the land of the Fair 
faxes, whose noble blood was transfused to 
our own Virginia. It was the passionately 


loved haunt of Turner, who never spoke of 
sweetWharfedale ‘‘ without a quivering of 
the voice ;’’ while Ruskin ‘‘ discerned little 
bits of Ilkley scenery hanging on the Alpine 
heights when Turner came to paint them.’’ 
But the personality above all others that 


links the American heart of to-day to old 
Ilkley is one our country has held in loving 
regard now these twoscore years; the great- 
hearted man, who, at Philadelphia, Chicago 
and New York, has made other men, Ro- 
manist or Protestant, orthodox or heter- 
odox, better and happier for his ministry 
among them ;—grand gray Robert Collyer; 
who when he passed from the iron to the 
spiritual anvil, knew no change in the real 
man that was in him, which made a great 
preacher and teacher out of the ‘* Yorkshire 
Blacksmith’’ of Ilkley. 

Of this lineage, there was a grandfather 
who fought under Nelson, and went over- 
board one dark night inastorm. He was 
on the father’s side. On the mother’s side 
was another grandfather sailor who went be- 
neath the waves with his ship. The two 
widows fought the wolf while they were able, 
and died presently of the fight. Then, as 
the century was coming in, Yorkshire, with 
its great mills and factories, came to be the 
land of promise to all in the south of Eng- 
land who wanted to better themselves. So 
a bright lad in London, who knew the songs 
of the anvil, and a lass from Norwich, were 
caught by the same impulse of betterment 
that took their bairn, Robert, across the sea 
when grown to manhood, and the then little 
collection of thatches known as Ilkley soon 





became the humble couple’s home. Why 
the boy ‘‘ Boab’’ first learned to notice, 
was a woman, tall, deep-chested, with shin. 
ing, flaxen hair and laughing blue eyes, a 
damask rose bloom on her cheek, a laugh 
that was music, to a step like a deer’s for 
lightness, and an activity that could carry 
its possessor twenty miles a day over the 
rough northern hillsand land her safely home 
at night. She would have led an army, like 
the old queens, or governed a kingdom, 
Collyer thinks of this mother of his. What 
she did govern, was a house full of great, 
growing, hungry, out-breaking _ bairns— 
keeping them well in hand, smiting all hin. 
derances out of their way, clothing them 
and feeding them bravely, and paying for 
their schooling as long as they could be 
spared to go, out of the eighteen shillingsa 
week the quiet, manful father made at his 
anvil. The old villagers say the kindest 
heart that ever beat in man’s brast was his. 
It stopped beating in a moment, one hot 
July day, while the father was fashioning the 
humble fortunes of his family at the forge. 

But in these brave old days, those that 
were left were altogether in one of the 
sweetest cottage-homes that ever stood under 
green leaves in a green valley. There was 
a plum-tree, a rose-tree, a wealth of ivy, 
and a bit of green sward outside ; and, in- 
side, one room below, and two above ; with 
a floor of flags, scoured so white you could 
have eaten your dinner off it, and no harm 
been done except to the floor ; whitewashed 
walls, with pictures of Bible scenes hung 
where there was room ; and in their own 
places, kept so bright as to be so many 
dusky mirrors, a great mahogany chest of 
drawers, high-cased clock, polished elm 
chairs, and a corner-cupboard for the china 
that was only got out at high festivals; a 
bright sea-coal fire, always alight winter and 
summer ;—with all sorts of common things 
for common use, stored snug and bright, 
like the goods and chattels of Edward Cut- 
tle, mariner. This was Collyer’s home 10 
the day of small things, matched then and 
now by thousands of cottages in the sturdy 
old shire of York. 

Collyer got all his ‘‘schooling”’ from ap 
odd character many of the Ilkley folk still 
remember, by the name of Willie Hardie. 
In those days, by favor, all cripples were 
fiddlers or teachers. Willie Hardie was 
both. He was about the worst cripple and 
best fiddler and teacher the Ilkley district 
ever knew. He had a strange squint in his 
eyes, but for all that was a great marksman 
with the ferule. There was no use of dodg- 
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ing. If you did, the ferule would find you 
out and thump you all the harder. Collyer 
and his young companions swore solemnly 
to thrash him when they grew to be men. 
In 1871, Collyer came back here from 
America, with a friend, ‘‘to thrash ’owd 
Willie’ ,’? and they found him at Fews- 
ton, teaching and thumping just as they 
had left him. Crossing the worn threshold, 
they very sternly inquired: 

“Ts this Willie Hardie?’’ 

‘* And if it is?’’ he answered cannily, 

« How are you getting along, sir?’’ 

‘“I’se weel enough, but I doant know 
‘¢ We used to be your scholars, sir. 
come to give you back your thrashing 

‘‘Noa, noa—an’ ye will not!’’ shouted 
‘owd Willie’ at the intruders, instinctively 
grasping his ferule. 

‘‘Then they made a rush at him, telling 
him who they were, and giving him a great 
hustling, until he purchased freedom by a 
promise to play for them a tune on the old 
fiddle then and there; and he gave them 
“Sweet Home,”’ until there was not a dry- 
eye in the little, low school-house. 

At fourteen Collyer was ‘‘’prenticed’’ to 
“owd Jackie’’ Birch, the Ilkley village 
blacksmith. The lad was pretty steady. 
“About middling—about middling !’’ he 
will himself tell you, with a twinkle of the 
old Yorkshire light in his eyes. The old, 
old women of Ilkley tell me they were pretty 
sure of the orthodoxy of any little village 
fun he had a hand in. One recalls a cer- 
tain night long ago, when there had been 
some ‘‘doings’’ which held until two 
o'clock in the morning, at which time she 
overheard, from the window of her cham- 
ber, a little conversation between the miller 
and his wife, who was awaiting the truant 
something after manner of Tam o’ Shanter’s 
good dame. She greeted him with— 

“Why, David, man, thaa be out too 
late !’” 

‘Noa, noa, woman, Boab Collyer’s yet 
behind me !’’ he setorted in an injured way. 

“What!—Boab? Then thaa be home 
full airly 1’ 

But these were days of insatiate book- 
hunger for the young Yorkshire blacksmith. 
The only industries of Ilkley at that time 
were ‘‘ wool-combing and ludgers.’’ Wool- 
combing is gone; but, now, in the summer 
time, thousands come here as “*ludgers,’’ 
for rest and health-getting at Ilkley’s famous 
hydropathic institutes and springs. One 

these wool-combers, John Dobson, a 
farmer’s boy named Tom Smith, another 
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lad named John Hobson, and the ’prentice 
boy Collyer, became friends, and formed a 
compact about books, reading and study. 
Morning, noon, night and Sundays, they 
‘‘took turns’’ reading aloud, exchanging 
ideas and aspirations, and thus grew into 
the possession of noble, self-reliant man- 
hood. The wave of Wesleyanism was still 
strong over the northern moors; a local 
preacher named Bland, now in Canada, 
preached a sermon one Sabbath which took 
a wondrous hold on the young blacksmith, 
though no ‘‘revival’’ was in progress; and, 
‘*at last the light came.’’ The Methodists 
took him ‘‘on probation,’’ and put him in 
‘fold Jim Delve’s’’ class. A few nights 
after, Delve was absent ; and, as Collyer has 
often told men, ‘‘up spoke Tom Smith from 
across the room: ‘ Naa, lad, thaa mun lead 
t’class, t’night ; thaa can do it if thaa tries!’’ 
So he took hold and led. In a little while 
they made him a local preacher. His first 
sermon was a great event in the district. It 
was preached at Addingham, a little hamlet 
three miles up the Wharfe from Ilkley. 

‘*Oh, I thought I had a capital sermon 
though!’’ Mr. Collyer once said to me. 
‘‘It was in three parts, each, of course, 
essential to the others. They didn’t allow 
a fellow paper in those days, either. Their 
curious eyes were all wide open; and I 
thought I had done splendidly. But half 
way back to Ilkley, I suddenly remembered 
I had left the ‘secondly’ out entirely. 1 
was quite overwhelmed about it. But the 
joke of it all was, that I had bodily stolen 
my ‘secondly’ from a fine sermon preached 
by a good Presbyterian brother, named 
McChine. I felt the weight of that judg- 
ment on me so heavily that I have never 
stolen a sermon since!’’ 

Then they must hear him at Ilkley. All 
the boys and girls were there; and the 
young blacksmith thought he had made a 
great impression. While this was glowing 
in his mind on his way to the forge the next 
morning, the old village cobbler called out 
to him from where he was hammering away 
underneath his porch : 

‘*T say, lad, come here ; I ha’ summat to 
say to ye. I heard thaa preach last night.’’ 
There was a broad grin on his face. 

‘* Did ye, though ?’’ returned the black- 
smith proudly. 

‘* I did; and I think thou’lt ne’er mak’ a 
preacher as long as thaa live, Boab !’’ 

He was stunned by this, for the cobbler 
was the village oracle. The latter saw how 
sorely he had hurt him, and kind-heartedly 
added: ‘‘ Now, don’t mistake me, Boab. 
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Thou wants to reason too much, Thou 
may’st lecture; but thaa can never be a 
preacher !’’ 

When you stand by the ancient church of 
All Saints, and look in upon its mossy 
graves and the rustic crosses, your hands 
will grasp the bars of its huge iron gates. 
They were forged on ‘‘ owd Jackie’s’”’ anvil 
by this same stout-hearted ‘‘ Yorkshire 
blacksmith.’’ And somehow as one turns 
away from Ilkley, the feeling comes strongly 
that there was wrought into these rods and 
bars a hero-grit more impressive and im- 
perishable than is revealed in all other 
monuments or tokens left in Wharfedale, 
since the days when the Romans trod these 
pleasant ways. 
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AN EYE TO THE BIRDS. 


BY JOHN BURROUGHS, 


which his father had picked up on the railroad. 
had probably been killed by striking the telegraph 
wires. As it wasa bird the like of which he had 
never seen before, he wanted to know its name. It 
was a wee bird, mottled gray and brown like nearly 
all our ground birds, as the sparrows, the meadow 
larks, the quail, a color that makes the bird practi- 
cally invisible to its enemies in the air above. But 
unlike the common sparrows, its little round wings 
were edged with yellow, with a tinge of yellow on its 
shoulders, hence its name, the yellow-winged spar- 
row. It has also a yellowish line over the eye. It 
is by no means a common bird, though there are prob- 
ably few farms in the Middle and Eastern States upon 
which one could not be found. It is one of the birds 
to be looked for. Ordinary observers do not see it or 
hear it. It is small, shy in every way, inconspicuous. 
Its song is more like that of an insect than that of any 
other of our birds. If you hear in the fields in May 
and June a fine, stridulous song like that of a big 
grasshopper, it probably proceeds from this bird. 
Move in the direction of it, and you will see the little 
brown bird flit a few yards before you. 

For several mornings lately I have heard and seen 
one on a dry, gravelly hillock in a field. Each time 
he has been near the path where I walk. Unless 
your ear is on the alert you will miss hissong. Amid 
the other bird songs of May heard afield it is like a 
tiny, obscure plant amid tall, rank growths. The 
bird affords a capital subject for the country boy, or 
town boy either, when he goes to the country, to ex- 
ercise his powers of observation upon. If he finds 
this bird he will find a good many other interesting 
things. He may find the Savannah sparrow, also, 
which closely resembles the bird he is looking for. 
It is a trifle larger and has more bay about the wings, 
and is more common toward the coast. Its yellow 
markings are nearly the same. ‘lhere is also a va- 
riety of the yellow-winged sparrow called Henslow’s 
ae sparrow, but it bears so close a resem- 

lance to the first-named that it requires a professional 
ornithologist to distinguish them. I confess I have 
never identified it. I never see the yellow-wing with- 
out being reminded of a miniature meadow lark. Its 
short tail, its round wings, its long and strong legs 


A BOY brought me a dead bird the other morning, 
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and feet, its short beak, its mottled coat, the touch of 
yellow, as if he had just rubbed against a newly 
opened dandelion, but in this case on the wings jp. 
stead of on the breast, the quality of its voice, and its 
general shape and habits, all suggest a tiny edition of 
this large emphatic walker of our meadows. 

The song of this little sparrow is like the words 
“ chick, chick-a-su-su,” uttered with a peculiar by. 
zing sound. Its nest is placed upon the ground ip 
the open field, with four or five speckled eggs. The 
eggs are rounder and their ground-color whiter than 
the eggs of other sparrows. I do not know whether 
this kind walks or hops. This would be an intereg. 
ing point for the young observer to determine. Al] 
the other sparrows known to me are hoppers, but 
from the unusually long and strong legs of this species, 
its short tail and erect manner, I more than half sus. 
pected it is a walker, If so, this adds another 
meadow-lark feature. 

Let the young observer follow up and identify any 
one bird, and he will be surprised to find how his 
love and enthusiasm for birds will kindle. He will 
not stop with the one bird. Carlyle wrote in a letter 
to his brother: “Attempt to explain what you do 
know, and you already know something more.” 
Bring what powers of observation you already have 
to bear upon animate nature, and already your pow- 
ers are increased. You can double your capital and 
more in a single season. ‘The first among the less 
common birds which I identified was the red-eyed 
vireo, the little gray bird with a line over its eye that 
moves about with its incessant cheerful warble all 
day, rain or shine, among the trees; and it so fired my 
enthusiasm that before the end of the season I had 
added a dozen or more (to me) new birds to my list. 
After a while the eye and the ear become so sensitive 
and alert that they seem to see and hear of themselves, 
and like sleepless sentinels report to you whatever 
comes within their range. 

Driving briskly along the road the other day I saw 
a phoebe-bird building her nest under a cliff of rocks. 
I had but a glimpse, probably two seconds, through 
an opening in the trees, but it was long enough for 
my eye to take in the whole situation, the gray wall 
of rock, the flitting form of the bird and the half fin- 
ished nest into which the builder settled yesterday, 
May 7. I went out for an hour’s walk looking for 
birds’ nests. I made a tour of some orchards, past- 
ures and meadows, but found nothing, and then came 
home and found a blue jay’s nest by my very door. 
How did I find it? In the first place, my mind was 
intent upon nest-finding; I was ripe for a bird’s nest. 
In the second place, 1 had for some time suspected 
that a pair of jays were nesting, or intending to nest, 
in some of the evergreens about my house; a pair had 
been quite familiar about the premises for some weeks, 
and I had seen the male feed the female, always 
sure sign that the birds are mated, and are building 
or ready to build. Many birds dothis. I have even 
seen the crow feed its mate in April. Just at this 
writing a pair of chickadees attracted my attention in 
a spruce tree in front of my window. One of them, 
of course the male, is industriously feeding the other. 
The female hops about, imitating the voice and man- 
ner of a young bird, her wings quivering, her cry 
plaintive, while the male is very busy collecting some 
sort of fine food out of the just-bursting buds of the 
tree. Every half-minute or so he approaches het 
and delivers his morsel into her beak. I should 
know from this fact alone that the birds have a nest 
near by. The truth is it is just on the other side 
the study, in a small cavity in a limb of a pear tree 
The female is laying her eggs, one each day probably, 
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and the male is making life as easy for her as possible 
by collecting all her food for her. 

Hence, when as I came down the drive, a blue 
jay alighted in a maple near me, I paused to observe 
him. He wiped his beak on a limb, changed his 
position a couple of times, then uttered a low, mellow 
note. The voice as of a young jay came out ofa 
Norway spruce near by. The cry was continued, 
when the bird I was watching flew in amid the top 
branches, and the cry became still more urgent and 

laintive. I stepped along a few paces and saw the 
birds, the female standing up in her nest and the 
male feeding her. The nest was placed in a sort of 
basket formed by the whorl of upcurving branches at 
the top of the tree, the central shaft being missing. 
It contained four eggs of a dirty brownish greenish 
color. As I was climbing up to it the turtle-dove 
threw herself out of the tree and fluttered to the 

ound, as if mortally wounded. My little boy was 
ooking on; and, seeing the dove apparently so help- 
less and in such distress, ran to see “what in the 
world ailed it.” It fluttered along before him for a 
few yards, and then its mate appearing upon the 
scene, the two flew away, much to the surprise of the 
boy. We soon found the dove’s nest, a shelf of 
twigs on a branch about midway of the tree. It held 
two young birds nearly fledged. How they seemed to 
pant as they crowded there, a shapeless mass of down 
and feathers, regarding us! The doves had been so 
sly about their nesting that I had never suspected 
them fora moment. The next tree held a robin’s 
nest, and the nest of a purple finch is probably near by. 
One usually makes a mistake in going away from 
home to look for birds’ nests. Search the trees about 
your door. 

The blue jay is a cruel nest-robber, but this pair 
had spared the doves in the same tree, and I think 
they have made their peace with the robins, as I do 
not see the latter hustling them about any more. 
Probably they want to stand well with their neigh- 
bors, and so go away from home to commit their 
robberies. 
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OLD AGE. 





BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 


Tales a little over 20 years old when I 
wrote the lines which some of you may 
have met with, for they have been often re- 
printed ; 
The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips that he has prest 
In their bloom, 
And the names he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb. 

The world was a garden for me then, it is 
@ churchyard now. 

“I thought you were one of those who 
looked upon old age cheerfully, and wel- 
comed it as a season of peace and contented 
enjoyment.”’ 

Iam one of those who so regard it. Those 
are not bitter or scalding tears that fall 

m my eyes upon ‘‘the mossy marbles.’’ 

young who left my side early in my 
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life’s journey are still with me in the un- 
changed freshness and beauty of youth. 
Those who have long kept company with 
me live on after their seeming departure, 
were it only by the mere force of habit; 
their images are all around me, as if every 
surface had been a sensitive film that photo- 
graphed them; their voices echo about me, 
as 1f they had been recorded on those un- 
forgotten cylinders which bring back to us 
the tones and accents that have imprinted 
them, as the extinct animals left their tracks 
on the hardened sands. The melancholy of 
old age has a divine tenderness in it which 
only the sad experience of life can lend a 
human soul. But there is a lower level— 
that of tranquil contentment and easy acqui- 
escence in the condition in which we find 
ourselves; a lower level, in which old age 
trudges patiently when it is not using its 
wings. I say its wings, for no period of life 
is so imaginative as that which looks to 
younger people the most prosaic. The at- 
mosphere of memory is one in which imagi- 
nation flies more easily and feels itself more 
at home than in the thinner ether of youth- 
ful anticipation. 

One of my prescriptions for longevity 
may startle you somewhat. It is this: Be- 
come the subject of a mortal disease. Let 
half a dozen doctors thump you, and knead 
you, and test you in every possible way, and 
render their verdict that you have an inter- 
nal complaint—they don’t know exactly 
what it is, but it will certainly kill you by 
and by. Then bid farewell to the world and 
shut. yourself up for an invalid. If you are 
three-score years old when you begin this 
mode of life, you may very probably last 
twenty years, and there you are—an octo- 
genarian. In the meantime your friends 
outside have been dropping off, one after 
another, until you find yourself almost alone, 
nursing your mortal complaint as if it were 
your baby, hugging it and kept alive by it 
—if to exist 1s to live. Who has not seen © 
a case like this, a man or a woman shutting 
himself or herself up, visited by a doctor or 
a succession of doctors (I remember that 
once, in my earlier experience, I was the 
twenty-seventh physician who had been con- 
sulted ), always taking medicine, until every- 
body was reminded of that impatient speech 
of a relative of one of these invalid vam- 
pires who live on the blood of tired-out at- 
tendants: ‘‘ I do wish she would get well— 
or something !’’ Persons who are shut up in 
that way, confined to their chambers, some- 
times to their beds, have a very small amount 
of vital expenditure, and wear out very 
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little of their living substance. They are 
like lamps with half their wicks picked down, 
and will continue to burn when other lamps 
have used up all their oil. An insurance 
office might make money by taking no risks 
except on lives of persons suffering from 
mortal disease. 
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THE SCHOOL HOUSE AND ITS SUR- 
ROUNDINGS. 


BY SUPT. H. S. JONES. 





HE legal phrase 7 loco parentis comes 
down to us from the past through the 
time-worn channels of English common law, 
- expressing in brief the relation existing be- 
tween the teacher and the pupil. It is ac- 
cepted without question in all courts of re- 
cord, and reflects the best educational senti- 
ment of our best people. It does not weaken 
in the least the force and wisdom of the three 
words that have been handed down through 
generations as good law, because some par- 
-ents look upon the teacher as a mere hire- 
ling, or because too many teachers fail utterly 
to take into their consciousness the grave 
and delicate relations that exist, under the 
majesty of the law, between the teacher and 
the child. 

. When the parent places his children in 
school, he virtually says, ‘‘Here are my 
children; while they are with you, care for 
them physically, intellectually, and morally, 
as one standing in my place.’’ The te- 
sponsibility is weighty, but there is no way 
of making it light or throwing it off. The 
teacher worthy of the name must take it up 
and carry it joyously, with the feeling that 
rich rewards do not have their source in 
light burdens. 

The spirit of the law is not satisfied if the 
teacher takes the place of the indifferent, 
careless, or immoral parent; it calls upon 
the teacher to represent the best parental 
element, in order that children whose par- 
ents are lacking in the higher domestic, so- 
cial, and moral qualities .may be lastingly 
benefited by higher ideals strengthened by a 
due course of training. It is said with truth, 
that the average teacher is most deeply con- 
cerned as to the intellectual standing and 
progress of his pupils; that this intense con- 
cern blinds him as to the physical and moral 
condition of his school; in a slight degree, 
he is excusable for this state of affairs, for 
‘*per cents’’ are not usually taken and re- 
corded on anything except the studies pur- 
sued. If ‘‘per cents’’ were also taken on 
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the condition and care of the fences, trees, 
and out-buildings, the teacher’s outlook 
would be widened and his responsibility 
made clearer. Too often the child leaves 
his home for the school, and the first lesson 
the surroundings of the school teach him is, 
that cleanliness is zo¢ next to godliness; that 
filthy disrespect is a part of education; that 
cuts, carvings, marks, and defacements that 
are beldly impure or suggestive of impurity 
are necessary evils. 

The teacher that takes a child from a clean, 
pure home, and does not see that it is not 
forced into ways of uncleanliness and im- 
purity, commits a sin that seems almost past 
forgiveness. [f the teacher want a better 


state of things, he can have it, First: By 


organizing a victorious campaign of cleanli- 
ness and purity; Secondly: By frequent 
sharp-sighted, personal inspection, allowing 
no defacement or inscription to hold a place 
a minute after its discovery. The large ma- 
jority of school children want the school 
surroundings to be clean and pure, and 
through them the determined teacher can 
work a reform that will govern and correct 
the vulgar minority. In the larger schools, 
too often the teachers leave the work of 
cleanliness and purity to the principal, the 
principal leaves it to the janitor, and the 
janitor leaves it to take care of itself. 

Talks and essays on morals and manners 
are good, but unless they are supported by 
eyes, hands, and feet that are eager to exe- 
cute, they are seed sown on barren ground. 
—N. W. Journal of Education. 
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ENGLISH EDUCATION. 








HE session of the English Parliament 
T which came to an end on August sixth 
was chiefly notable for two measures of 
large importance. 

One of these was the Irish Land Purchase 
Act, by which one hundred and sixty-five 
million dollars of national money is to be 
advanced, to enable the tenants of Irish land 
to become its owners. 

The other, which was introduced on June 
eighth and became a law in the last days of 
the session, is called the ‘‘ Free Education 
Bill.’’ This title is a somewhat misleading 
one, as the bill by no means establishes un!- 
versal free education. 

Its main feature is to increase greatly the 
number of English and Welsh children to 
whom education is offered free. 

The first great education act in England 
was passed twenty-one years ago. This 
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measure had two main purposes: The crea- 
tion, in School Boards, of machinery which 
should be used in establishing schools in 
every locality throughout England and 
Wales, so that every child might have the 
opportuuity of an elementary education : 
and the making it compulsory on every 
child between certain limits of age to attend 
school. 

But under this system parents have always 
been obliged to pay fees, different amounts 
in different places, for the schooling of their 
children. The schools have never been 
“ free,’’ in the sense that they are so in the 
United States. 

The law just passed, however, is in the 
direction of free schooling, though it does 
not establish it universally. 

By its provisions a Jarge sum of public 
money is to be devoted to paying a certain 
portion of the fees now paid by parents for 
the education of their children. About ten 
million of dollars is to be so applied. 

The government will thus pay a fee of ten 
shillings for each scholar in the elementary 
schools who is now by law compelled to at- 
tend school; that is, who is between the 
ages of five and fourteen. This is estimated 


‘to amount, in the average, to a weekly pay- 


ment of threepence for each scholar. 

In all English schools, therefore, where 
at present the parent pays a fee of only ten 
shillings or less, the schooling will become 
by the new act absolutely free. In such 
schools as charge a higher fee than ten 
shillings, the parent will pay the excess of 
the fee now charged over ten shillings. By 
this law, it is thought that more than two- 
thirds of the elementary schools in England 
and Wales will become, as are ours in this 
country, free. 

At the same time the fee to be paid for 
children under five years of age is established 
at twopence a week. 

Besides the ‘‘ Board”’ or national schools, 
there are in England a large number of 
“voluntary’’ schools, like our private 
schools, which are mostly denominational. 
The new act applies to them also, aiding 
the parents to the same extent in the pay- 
ment of the fees. The grant made from the 
public funds may be either accepted or re- 
jected by the Board and the voluntary 
schools. 

The money is to be paid over by the gov- 
emment to the schools which accept the 
gtant every three months, and the opera- 
tion of the act began with the beginning of 
ithe new school year, in September. 

While it does not; as the title implies 
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that it does, give a free education to every 
English child, and while it is therefore in 
this respect behind the American school sys- 
tem, the new law is a large step in advance 
in the promotion of general intelligence, 
and the Tory ministry deserves credit for 
placing it on the statute book.— }outh’s 
Companion. 
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DRUNKENNESS IS CURABLE. 








A STORY OF ACTUAL RESULTS, 





N a cold, stormy day in early April I 

alighted from the cars a thousand miles 
from home, and made my way through a 
shower of sleet to the bare and gloomy 
hotel of a little prairie village in Illinois. [ 
had started on a voyage of discovery for the 
fountain of renewed youth and restored 
manhood, against the persuasion of friends 
who wished me to wait and see how others 
fared; in the teeth of physicians who told 
me that it was a deception and an old dream 
revamped; and in opposition to the argu- 
ments of the medical snperintendent of a 
fashionable ‘‘home,’’ who insisted that I 
should be throwing away my money. I 
went my way alone, without faith, but with 
a tiny spark of hope kindled in my breast. 
not knowing what would befall me at 
Dwight. What I saw, heard and exper- 
ienced there is the best of all arguments for 
the treatment of the alcoholic appetite as a 
disease and for belief in its cure. 

For twenty years I had been a victim to 
the disease of drink. It seized me at odd 
times, usually the most inopportune, and in 
spite of all my struggles would gain the tem- 
porary mastery. Months of peace might 
pass, but suddenly the fever would break 
loose and run riot in my veins, and I knew 
then that it must have its course. I have as 
much will-power as the next man, but my 
will was a straw in the grasp of this horror. 
Men who have not telt the clutch of drink 
as it sweeps through and possesses the whole 
system, have no conception of the agony of 
the struggle which the victim makes. It 
was because I had found no permanent 
benefit from seclusion in an asylum or 
home, but rather the contrary, because I 
fretted against restraint that could be of no 
use to a periodical drinker, that I was ready 
to give a fair trial to the promise made me 
by Dr. Leslie E. Keeley, of Dwight, that he 
would guarantee me a cure for my disease. 
I told him that for more than two months 
my life had been one of entire sobriety, and 
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asked him if he would undertake my cure 
under these circumstances. He replied that 
he would. It was something of an assur- 
ance to find that his experience of thirty 
years as a medical man, and for twenty 
years as a specialist in alcoholism, coincided 
with my experience as a sufferer. His ideas 
were common sense. My own diagnosis 
told me that my trouble was a disease, and 
I felt that it was an insult to medical science 
to suppose for a moment that no remedy 
could be found for it. Dr. Keeley laid 
down the laws that I must follow, the time 
that I must stay, and insisted, as he does in 
all cases, on unqualified obedience while in 
his hands. 

The patient’s first visit is paid to the 
office of Dr. Keeley, where his case is 
stated, and where he receives a hypodermic 
injection in the upper left arm, and there is 
given him a bottle of the bichloride-of-gold 
mixture, a dose of which is to be taken 
every two hours while awake. The hypo- 
dermic, called in Dwight the ‘‘she,’’ is the 
supporting medicine, which sustains the 
frame under treatment. Its preparation and 
the form in which the bichloride of gold 
is made up for its especial purpose, are Dr. 
Keeley’s secret, and it is manifestly absurd 
for those not in the secret to pretend to crit- 
icise it. The treatment is administered 
four times a day, at 8 a. m., 12 noon, 5 p. 
m. and 7.30 p. m., and for three or four 
weeks usually, though sometimes a week or 
two longer, according to the personal diag- 
nosis made by the doctor from day to day. 
If a new arrival needs whiskey, it is given to 
him in a bottle, and he can have more until 
his palate loathes it and he returns his un- 
opened bottle to the doctor. From this 
point the work of his physical reconstruction 
begins. He finds that the treatment is not 
a mere tonic, as some have supposed. 
Sometimes his eyesight is affected, but only 
for a few days ; in some cases the memory is 
temporarily weakened ; in every case he be- 
comes conscious of a feeling of lassitude and 
indifference to the outside world, as the 
gold searches into the weaker parts of his 
frame, and purifies and builds them up into 
new strength. Nor is this all. The treat- 
ment at Dwight removes such physical ills 
as are caused directly by drink. Dr. Kee- 
ley’s programme promised this, but I had 
scarcely been able tocredit it. Asa matter 
of fact, I found myself relieved of twenty 
pounds of superfluous flesh, and am the bet- 
ter for it. 

The physical experience varies in differ- 
ent cases, but to each there comes at last a 
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time when the patient discovers that all 
weakness and depression have vanished, and 
that the fetters of the old appetites and hab- 
its have fallen away from him, and when he 
steps out of the darkness of the wilderness 
into the full light of day, and knows that 
once more he has a man’s strength to doa 
man’s work among men. As I stood in line, 
I said to Dr. Keeley: ‘‘I am glad that I 
came at this time. I think I have hit one 
of my periodical attacks, for I feel so blue 
and wretched that if I were in New York} 
should yield and drink.’’ ‘‘And the boy,” 
inquired the doctor, looking searchingly at 
me, ‘*‘you wouldn’t leave him?’’ ‘Of 
course not,’’ I said, ‘‘I do not intend to 
drink, but I thought it right to tell you the 
symptoms.’’ He bade me wait until the 
line of patients had gone through their 
treatment, then took me into his office, 
poured out nearly half a tumbler of whiskey, 
with a little water added, and said, ‘‘ Drink 
it.’’ ‘*‘What is it?’’ I asked. ‘‘No matter,” 
was the reply, ‘‘drink it.’’ I drank half of 
it and said, ‘‘ Why, it’s whiskey.’’ ‘‘ Drink 
it all,’’ said Dr. Keeley. ‘‘ When you need 
whiskey, I would as readily give you that as 
anything else.’’ I drank, went to dinner, 
went walking in the afternoon, and never 
thought of it again until I went back to the 
office at the regular hour. Nor did I want 
any more, nor want to take the two-ounce 
bottle of whiskey which was handed me at 
noon next day with injunctions to take the 
dose in about twenty minutes. That was 
the end of my drinking, and all that has 
passed my lips since the 31st day of January. 
Formerly a drink of whiskey would have set 
my brain on fire, and in an hour’s time [ 
would have walked ten miles to get the 
second one, and had it at all hazards. 
When I saw that it had ceased to make me 
its victim and slave, I could have cried for 
oy. 

, No one who has not been similarly cursed 
with the disease of drink can know the joy 
of the moment in which my cure came to 
me as a fact. I do not believe, I know, 
that I am cured, and am satisfied as to its 
permanency. I did not doubt twenty years 
ago that I was cured of the chills and fever; 
I did not doubt, when this last May came 
around with its blossoms of spring, that my 
cure was permanent, and that the appetite 
for drink was eradicted. Ido not under- 
stand the processes, but I know the fact. 
Said Mr. George Work, of this city, who 
was one of my companions at Dwight, “I 
tell my friends -that all I know about it is 
that I went to Dwight, and there Dr. Keeley 
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cured me.’”’ And as he said this I thought 
unconsciously of the blind man by the pool 
of Siloam, and his reply to the doubters who 

athered around and tormented him. To 
all of us who suffered and have been healed 
it is a .resurrection.—/John Flavel Mines 
(‘Felix Oldboy’’), in the North American 
Review. 


_ 
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THE DUCKING OF MR. DICK. 








BY J. L. HARBOUR. 





STRANGER, looking on from the back- 
A ground, would have been greatly amused 
to see the expressions on the faces of the boys 
and girls of the Rose Lane school when they 
saw for the first time the new teacher, Mr. Tim- 
othy Dick, approaching. 

It was almost nine o'clock before he came, 
and some of the larger ones had been saying 
that they ‘‘ guessed he had been scared out.” 

‘‘Mebbe he won't be so slow going away as 
he is getting here,” said Nat Brace, a surly- 
looking, untidy boy about seventeen years old. 

It was a neat little new country school-house, 
in the first freshness and spotlessness of snowy 
white pairit. The blinds were painted grass 
green, and there were green paper shades to 
the windows—an unusual thing in a country 
school-house in that neighborhood. 

The luxury of blinds in the windows of a 
school house was sharply ridiculed by several 
slow-going people in the district. 

“Next thing you know they'll be puttin’ 
down flowered carpets and sofies for them to 
lop down on that gits too lazy to set up,” said 
old Mr. Joyce. 

_“ Laws-a-massy !” said Mrs. Jasper, who had 
visited the new school-house with Mrs. Joyce to 
see how the tax money was being squandered. 
“ Aint you heard what all this style is being put 
on for ?”’ 

“Of course I’ve heerd, Sally Jasper, and it’s 
all nonsense, as you'll see ‘fore you're six 
months older. Now, the idear, Sally Jasper, 
the very idear, that the scholars air goin’ to 
behave any better in a school-house all finished 
up like that than they would in the old house! 
Just as if white paint and green shetters and 
fancy school furniture, and all that, had any- 
thing to do with a boy’s moral natur’!” 

“It's all Wesley Redding’s doings,” replied 
Mrs. Jasper. “He sticks up for it that the 
scholars air goin’ to act accordin’ to their sur- 
roundin’s, and if they have to set in a dirty, 
tumble-down old school-house, with the plas- 
terin’ half off’n the walls, the stove all rusted 
out, and with old benches for seats and no 
place to put a cap or a shawl, exceptin’ to set 
on em—he says, Wesley Redding does, that 
boys and girls air bound to be slip-shod and 
even sassy theirselves! From the day he was 

d d’rector of the deestrict he fit for a new 
oar and now we'll see how his theory 
s. 


The new house stood on a gentle rise at one 
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end of the long Rose Lane, a grassy ruraP 
thoroughfare, sweet with the scent and bright 
with the delicate pink of wild roses blooming in 
almost every fence corner in their season. 

But the roses had fallen, and the yellow 
leaves of the bushes betokened frost and snow 
when young Mr. Timothy Dick walked up Rose- 
Lane for the first time, one bright but slightly 
chilly October day. 

When the teacher left the Lane and walked 
up the well-worn path toward the school-house, 
the curious eyes of the forty or more boys and 
girls, of all sizes and ages, beheld for the first 
time a slightly-built, smooth faced and very 
trim young man, who came walking up the 
path, and greeted them cordially. : 

‘‘Good-morning,” he said, with a smile. “T 
have almost set you a bad example by being 
late myself on the first day of school, but I have 
walked all the way from my home in Wayne, 
which you know is nearly six miles from here, 
and Mr. Redding detained me for several 
minutes when I was passing his house. But 
there are still three or four minutes before nine 
o'clock ; so no one can really say that I am 
late. Can he, my little man?” 

He put his hand lightly on the tangled red 
curls of little Sammy Pike’s head as he spoke. 
Sammy, quite overcome by this unexpected 
attention, blushed scarlet and lisped out: 

“No, thir.” 

“IT am here just in time to open the school,” 
the teacher went on, ‘and we will go right in 
and get to work.” 

He stepped to the door of the school-room, as. 
he spoke, and said, in a pleasant tone: 

“Well, well! What a bright, pretty school- 
room! We ought to make famous progress in 
such a room as this. And we must keep it just: 
as tidy as it is now.” 

Mr. Dick was a marked exception to many 
of the former teachers of the school in the 
exceeding tidiness of his appearance. 

Nat Brace glanced contemptuously toward 
some of his companions and whispered, ‘‘ He’s 
a reg’lar dude!” 

When Mr. Dick took out his handkerchief, 
and lightly brushed the dust from his polished) 
boots and from the bottom of his trousers before 
entering the house, Nat whispered behind his. 
hand to Bryan Thayer, “Just look at Miss 
Nancy !” 

‘*Miss Nancy’s” sense of hearing was acute. 
He heard Nat’s whisper, but did not show in 
any sign that he had heard it. 

Mr. Dick surprised the school by making no- 
threats, and laying down no law to the school 
in his opening talk. This was an unheard-of 
thing in the Rose Lane school. The surly, ig- 
norant man who had taught the school during 
the previous winter had brought with him on the 
first day a long, keen rod cut from a hickory 
sapling. Marching defiantly into the old school- 
house, this teacher had given the desk sev- 
eral resounding whacks with the rod, and had 
said : 

‘“‘ Now that’s what you'll all get if you don’t 
mind your books and be good. No whispering,. 
no sticking pins into each other, nothing but to- 
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study and behave yourselves! Mind that, or 
you'll] get this rod on your backs!" 

A new order of things seemed to be coming 
in with the new school-house and this trim, gen- 
tle-voiced young teacher. 

“‘I know his game,” said Bryan Thayer to 
several of the large boys during the first recess. 
“ He's going to try the soft-soldering game on 
us. 

“ His nice littlé meachin’, cityfied ways may 
work with the girls and the small boys, but they 
won't go down with me,”’ said Nat Brace. “It 
takes muscle to fetch me to terms.”’ 

“Muscle!” said Phineas Joyce, derisively. 
** All the muscle he’s got wouldn’t hurt a fly.” 

“Well, he'd better get some up before the 
first snow comes, or some of the ten-year old 
boys will wash his face for him,’’ said Nat. 

“Yes, and you might get your own face 
washed about that time, Nat Brace,’’ said Sally 
Redding. ‘‘ You boys will see what you'll get 
yet. He isn’t afraid of you, and I know it. 
Anyway, you ought to be ashamed of yourself if 
you go to making trouble after the gentlemanly 
‘way he’s treated us, and when we have such a 
lovely new school-house.” 

A shout of derision greeted this speech. 

“T'll tell you what I'm going to do, boys,” 
said Nat Brace; ‘I’m going to find out what 
he’s good for. I'll haul out my jack-knife and 
‘go to whittlin’ the new desk right in school, and 
‘see what he does!” 

Ten minutes after the school was called to 
order, Mr. Dick, who was sitting at his desk 
with a first reader class before him, tapped the 
floor lightly with his foot and said, pleasantly : 

“This won't do, this won't do at all! Whit- 
tling these new desks! That cannot be per- 
mitted. What's your name, sir?’ 

His hand was extended toward Nat Brace. 
‘There was no anger in his tones. 

“Nat Brace!” the boy called out doggedly. 

The teacher stopped at Nat's desk, and held 
-out his hand. 

“Well, Nat,” he said, “you may give me 
your knife for the present, and you may pay the 
school committee for the damage you have 
‘done to the property of the district.” 

Never in all his unruly, rebellious career had 
Nat Brace been approached in this cool man- 
ner. Never had a teacher taken up one of 
‘Nat’s gauntlets with a smile, and no trace of 
furious anger; and Mr. Dick’s smile won from 
Nat a half-dazed, half-ashamed sort of an 
obedience before the boy really knew that he 
was obeying. 

The large boys attended school irregularly at 
first. Farm duties kept them at home; but by 
the first of December all had begun to come 
every day. 

By this time Mr. Dick had won the respect 
and even the affection of the other pupils. It 
had also been proved that Mr. Redding's 
‘theory was not groundless. Visitors to the 
school not only remarked the neat appearance 

“of the room, the desks and pupils, but perceived 
a decided improvement in the children’s man- 
mers. 

There was hardly a sign of rebellion on the 





part of the pupils until Phineas Joyce, Nat 
Brace, Bryan Thayer and Hiram Beal began to 
attend regularly. These four large boys had 
had the unenviable honor of barring out, duck- 
ing and in other ways defying and maltreating 
half of the teachers who had tried to teach the 
Rose Lane school during the past four years. 

These four boys walked to school together 
one frosty morning in November. They in- 
tended to go to school regularly now, and it 
was the first day they had all been in atten- 
dance. 

They felt that it was a fitting time to “let 
little Miss Nancy know who was boss.”’ 

Various methods of imparting this information 
to Mr. Dick were discussed. Just as they came 
to Lowrie’s Pond, Nat Brace struck the palms 
of his hands together, and said, gleefully : 

“T have it, boys; let’s give him a ducking! 
The water's ice-cold now, and I tell you it 
would take the starch right out of him to souse 
him under a few times.” 

‘Yes, and it’d stop all this talk about their 
having got a teacher at last who could keep us 
in tow,” said Hiram Beal. ‘I’m in for the 
ducking.” 

“Well, I guess I am, too,”’ said Phin Joyce; 
‘‘only I thought we’d kind o’ cut up a few of 
our little didos first, and sort o’ rasp him up 
‘fore we barred ‘him out or ducked him, or tried 
anything like that.” 

‘Oh, let’s do it to-day!’ cried Nat Brace. 
“* Strike while the iron’s hot, says I.” 

“‘While the water’s cold, you'd better say,” 
said Phineas. ‘ He'll want something hot later 
on.” 

‘Let's grab him at recess time this morning, 
and walk him over here to the pond and pitch 
him in.” 

“‘ All right—say we do!” 

The pond, which was a large one, was not 
more than three or four hundred feet from the 
school-house. The water was six feet deep at 
the very bank of a point nearest the house, and 
this was the place chosen by the boys for the 
ducking of the poor, unsuspecting Mr. Dick. 

He was standing on the platform watching 
some of the boys playing leap-frog, when Bryan 
Thayer stepped up and said, with a leer: 

“We want you, Mister!” 

“You want me?” 

“Yes, we do. You come along with us.” 

Mr. Dick's face flushed at the boy’s insolent 
tone and manner, but his voice was steady as he 
asked, ‘‘ What do you want of me?” . 

“You come along and you'll find out,” said 
Bryan, and Nat Brace called out, jeeringly : 

“We might as well tell you right now that 
we're going to duck you!”’ 

** Duck me?” 

“ Yes sir; we're going to pitch you into Low- 
rie’s Pond, yonder.” 

“‘Oh, you are?” said Mr. Dick. He was 
pale instead of crimson now, and his eyes shone, 
but his voice was steady. 

“Yes, we air?’ said Phineas Joyce. “ And 
if you don’t come along peaceably, we'll fetch 
you. We mean business!” 

Mr. Dick glanced at. the boys in silence for a 
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moment. The other pupils had gathered 
around, breathless with excitement. Some of the 
girls begantocry. Little Sammy Pike, who had 
just been saying that he “‘jutht loved Mithter 
Dick,” ran and hid in the woodshed, weeping. 

Sally Redding was aflame with indignation. 

“Shame on you!” she cried, pointing her 
finger scornfully at the four boys. ‘“‘ You’re a 
pack of great cowardly bullies—that’s what you 
are! You're four to one, and you've waited 
until there were four of you, because you didn’t 
dare touch the teacher single-handed. Don't 
you go a step, Mr. Dick. We girls will fight 
for you !”’ 

She interposed her small, slender self between 
the teacher and his assailants, and stood there 
with clenched fists and flashing eyes. 

The boys sneered and jeered, although some 
of them had the grace to wince and flush at 
Sally's truthful words. But Mr. Dick laid his 
hand lightly on Sally’s shoulder and said, with 
a smile: 

“You are a real little Trojan maiden, but I 
cannot have you waging war for me. I think 
it best to yield gracefully, if I must yield. Now 
I will go with you, boys, but don’t you lay a 
hand on me to force me into going. I will go 
, quietly along without giving you that trouble.” 

He started forward. 

“Don’t ye try to run away,” said Phineas 
Joyce, “‘ for we can outrun ye any day.” 

“T run away from you!” said the teacher, in 
a voice and with a look that made Phineas turn 
scarlet and hang back to escape that strange, 
contemptuous, searching look in the teacher's 
eyes. The cowardly boy would have fled had 
he been alone. 

With the exception of Sammy Pike, who, 
peeping from between the cracks in the wood- 
shed, wept aloud, the whole school followed the 
teacher and the boys to the pond, many of the 
smaller children trembling and sobbing. 

“You will kindly allow me to take off my 
coat, that I may have at least one dry garment 
to put on when I come out?” said Mr. Dick, 
when they stood on the very edge of the bank 
of the pond. b 

“‘ Off with it, then,”’ said Hiram Beal. 

The other pupils had fallen back, and the 
a and the four boys stood alone on the 

ank. 

“ Thank you,” said Mr. Dick, gently, as he 
threw off the coat, took a long breath, stood 
erect, and added; 

“ Now I am ready.” 

A strange thing happened then. The chil- 

ren saw it with staring, wondering eyes and 
speechless lips. 
_ Bryan Thayer and Nat Brace had been stand- 
ing directly in frontof Mr. Dick. Now, with the 
word “‘ready,”’ came two dull, striking sounds, 
and Nat and Bryan went reeling and yelling 
backward into the water ! 

Hiram Beal stood at the teacher’s right. Mr. 


Dick turned suddenly: his right arm shot out 
swtftly in his white shirt-sleeve, and the admir- 
ing small boys saw the muscle swell and rise as 
Hiram fell to the ground and was dragged to 
the pond and rolled 


in by the teacher. 
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Phineas Joyce turned to run away, but Sally 
Redding clung to his coat-tail as he passed her 
and held him back. 

He would have struck her, but Mr. Dick had 
him by the collar and dragged him back, while 
he cried : 

“Oh, please don’t, teacher ! 
Brace’s fault? He put us up to it. 
o-o h!” 

In went Phineas with a mighty splash. 

Nat and Bryan were climbing up the steep 
bank, six feet high here, with chattering teeth, 
but Mr. Dick sent them both back into the water. 
Then he said, “I sincerely hope that this is the 
last exhibition I shall have to make of my mus- 
cular ability in any way. You boys may come 
out of the water and go home and get some dry 
clothes.”’ 

The memory of this lesson, coupled with 
something Phineas Joyce read a day or two 
afterward in a Wayne paper and told to his 
comrades, greatly increased their respect and 
admiration for Mr. Dick. 

Phineas had read that at a certain athletic ex- 
hibition recently given in Wayne, Mr. Timothy 
Dick had carried off all the honors, and that he 
had won the victory in a hotly-contested boat 
race, 

It was not long before the boys came to ad- 
mire and respect Mr. Dick for other reasons 
than his unexpected and superior muscular 
powers. His coming to Rose Lane marked the 
beginning of a new and vastly better epoch in 
the history of that school.— Youth's Companion. 
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SILENCE IS GOLDEN. 


It’s all Nat 
|—I— 








EEP still. When trouble is brewing, 

keep still. When slander is getting 
upon its legs, keep still. When your feel- 
ings are hurt, keep still, till you recover 
from your excitement at any rate. Things 
look differently through an unagitated eye. 
In a commotion once I wrote a letter and 
sent it, and wished I had not. In my later 
years Ihad another commotion, and wrote 
a long letter; but life had rubbed a little 
sense into me, and I kept that letter in my 
potket against the day when I[ could look it 
over without agitation and without tears. I 
was glad I did. Less and less it seemed 
necessary to send it. I was not sure it 
would do any hurt, but in my doubtfulness 
I learned reticence, and eventually it was 
destroyed. Time works wonders, Wait till 
you can speak calmly, and then you will not 
need to speak, may be. Silence is the most 
massive thing conceivable sometimes. It 
is strength in its very grandeur. It is likea 
regiment ordered to stand still in the mad 
fury of battle. To plunge in were twice as 
easy. The tongue has unsettled more min- 
isters than small salaries ever did, or lack of 
ability—Dr. Burton. 
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A MODEL SCHOOL HOUSE.* 





APPURTENANCES FOR AN UNGRADED SCHOOL. 





HEN we take into consideration the 

fact that at least seventy-five per cent. 

of the men who have risen to eminence in 
our country—the men who have led and are 
leading in the councils of the nation, in law, 
theology and other pursuits—were country 
boys, well may we stop to consider what the 
country school-house should be; for there is 
where our future Presidents, statesmen and 
men and women who are to be in the fore- 
front in every walk in life are to receive 
their early training. Have you ever stopped 
to think that nearly every man who has risen 
to fame in our country within our recollec- 
tion has risen from an obscure country boy ? 


As you well know, such men as Lincoln, . 


Grant, Garfield and a host of other eminent 
men were poor country lads and received 
nearly all their early training in country 
school-houses, and many of them not model 
houses at that. 

In discussing this subject we must not 
only consider the building itself, but the sit- 
uation and location, the grounds, lighting, 
heating, ventilation, furniture, etc., etc. It 
goes without saying that a school-house 
should be, as near as possible, centrally lo- 
cated in the district it is intended to accom- 
modate. The situation should be a health- 
ful one and one in which there could bea 
good drainage. Not situated by some low 
marsh or stagnant pool, neither should the 
house be built right along the roadside as 
some of our houses are. The grounds should 
be ample in size, as large as the proverbial 
penuriousness of the taxpayers will possibly 
allow—certainly not less than half an acre 
in extent. Yet, how many school grounds 
in Bucks county measure half an acre? It 
seems strange that our forefathers took no 
more thought for the welfare of our boys 
and girls when they located our school- 
houses. 

The township owns six school properties 
in Falls, and yet there is not sufficient ground 
attached to any‘one of them to allow even 
the small boys to play a vigorous game of 
base ball in, without trespassing upon the 
neighboring properties. One is situated at 
the forks of the roads and right upon the 
bank of the river without any yard at all. 
Another is upon a narrow strip of land lying 
between the turnpike and a creek, and the 

* A paper read before the School Directors’ Con- 


vention at Doylestown, May 26th, 1891, by Dr. J. N. 
Richards, of Falls, Bucks county, Pa. 
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others a little better. These grounds, I take 
it, should be neatly and substantially fenced 
and not allowed to be used as dumping 
grounds by the neighbors for their rubbish, 
but should be decently kept as play grounds 
for the children, wherein they could develop 
their muscles, expand their chests and re- 
ceive the full benefit of God’s pure air and 
sunshine. As many of you know from past 
experience, nothing so galls a vigorous, push- 
ing boy as too little room to spread himself 
in. So I say, give the children plenty of 
room or they will break over the bounds 
and make room for themselves. 

The building itself should be a substantial 
one and possess some architectural beauty. 
In my humble opinion the best material is 
stone. A stone house if well built is neat 
and almost everlasting, costing less for re- 
pairs than any other, and if well studded off 
from the wall before plastering, is dry, cool 
in summer and warm in winter. All school 
houses I think should have a suitable cellar 
for the storing of fuel in, and perhaps in 
some localities to accommodate the heating 
apparatus. It of course should be large 
enough to accommodate all the pupils who 
are likely to attend without crowding. The 
ceiling should not be less than ten feet in 
height, and it and the side walls should be 
of hard mortar finish and be white-washed 
at least once a year. The sides perhaps 
would be better by being wainscoted fora 
height of two or three feet from the floor. 
All the available space within reach of the 
children should be occupied by good black- 
board surface, and for this I would most 
certainly recommend slate. It is economi- 
cal, durable, and as near faultless as is pos- 
sible. The flooring should be of the very 
best quality, either heart-pine or oak. 
Here as in many other places it is economy 
to use the very best to be had. It is well 
that the house have a vestibule or ante-room. 
This prevents the ingress of disagreeable 
draughts in severe weather, and is a good 
place for the children to leave some of their 
surplus mud. The windows should be in the 
sides, and should occupy at least one-fifth 
as much space as the floor. They should be 
provided with suitable shades to obscure the 
bright glare of the sunshine, which should not 
be used as they are in many of our homes 
to shut out the sunlight. 

Now, as to the system of ventilation. 
There have been many plans proposed, 4 
few of them excellent, several of them com- 
plicated and expensive. Of course we be- 
lieve this to be a very important matter, but 
when some of us who have lived along the 
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line of our new railroads during their con- 
struction and have seen forty or fifty Italians 
or Hungarians crowded into a small house; 
not large enough for one-tenth of that num- 
ber to live decently in, and existing upon a 
fare that would or should turn the stomach 
of the strongest man here, and yet four all 
that enjoying good health—I say, when we 
have seen all this we perhaps would not de- 
serve very severe censure if we lost some of 
our faith in the absolute necessity of pure 
air. But I take such examples as these as 
but demonstrations of the fact that some 
folks are hard to kill. Were I to plana 
country school-house I would have the ven- 
tilating apparatus something like this: An 
air flue alongside of or within the smoke 
flue, with the inner opening within a few 
feet of the ceiling. A cold air pipe to con- 
duct pure air from the outside opening un- 
der or in front of the stove. One or more 
of the panes of glass in the lower half of the 
upper sash double—that is, one on the out- 
side and one inside, the outer one an inch 
short at the bottom and the inner one an 
inch short at the top. A plan of this kind 
would be comparatively inexpensive, be 
always in working order, and provide a free 
interchange of air, without any unpleasant 
or dangerous draughts. 

Next we come to the heating apparatus. 
The lately improved steam heaters come as 
near perfection as anything yet invented 
perhaps for our dwelling houses, and are very 
nearly automatic, but where we have to de- 
pend upon the teacher to care for the fire I 
fear they would not be exactly the thing for 
our country school-houses. We are then 
compelled to fall back on the stove, which 
should be large enough to heat the whole 
room, and should have a reservoir of water 
on top to prevent the excessive dryness of 
the air. Of course the seats near the stove 
are likely to be uncomfortably hot, but this 
«an be overcome in a measure by a suitable 
screen or fender. The best thing of this 
kind I have seen is a circular fender of heavy 
tin or sheet iron about three and a half feet 
high and large enough to encircle the stove. 
This is nicely balanced upon weights and 
pulleys so that it can be raised and lowered 
easily. 

As to the furniture, I consider there is no 
one style that is perfect. All the modern 
‘ones are good, but none faultless. The 
‘eats should not be crowded too closely to- 
gether, yet close enough to allow the pupil 
to sit upright while at work. Another im- 
(portant matter is not to have the seats too 
thigh for the little fellows to reach the floor 
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with their feet easily. To compel a small 
child to sit two or three hours with his feet 
dangling in the air is barbarous, and will re- 
sult in anterior curvature of the upper leg if 
nothing worse. Where the seats are too 
high, each pupil, unable to reach the floor, 
should have a suitable stool to rest his feet 
upon. One of the most serious faults with 
the modern desk is that the base or feet are 
not broad enough to secure a firm attach- 
ment tothe floor. Instead of being but two 
or three inches in width, they-should be at 
least a foot, or have a brace extending from 
above to the floor. With the present ar- 
rangement, after a few years’ wear the desks 
get to see-sawing, which the vigorous boy 
manages to further develop, and soon they 
need a general overhauling for repairs. 

The teacher should have a suitable desk, 
especially an easy chair. The aisles should 


‘be covered with strips of durable matting. 


This would prevent a great amount of noise 
during the changing of the classes and at 
other times. These strips could be easily 
removed, cleaned and replaced. 

I have in my feeble way tried to give you 
my idea of a model country school house 
and its appurtenances—striving to give 
something practicable and within the reach 
of the ordinary country school district. 
This description I am well aware is quite 
imperfect, being compelled under circum- 
stances beyond my control to prepare it 
hurriedly. With all its imperfections, how- 
ever, I submit it to your consideration and 
invite your criticism. 


atin 
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HICKOK AND HIGBEE. 








Messrs. Epitors: I have been deeply in- 
terested in the Memorial Volume of tributes 
to the memory of that remarkable man, El- 
nathan Elisha Higbee, under whom it was 
my good fortune to be a pupil during one 
year of school life. I have seen many teach- 
ers, but he was the best I have ever known. 
Books were of little account to him in the 
class-room. It was the subject that he 
taught, not the text-book. He gave me the 
key to geometry by a single demonstration. 
I had studied the book for a year or more, 
as the average boy does, getting but little 
until he flashed light upon it. Then my 
eyes were opened, and it was afterwards but 
simple common sense. His arm was on my 
shoulders as he talked, and my arm was 
around him before he had ended—and he 
seemed to like it, too. He used to say that 
when he was a little fellow and algebra was 
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a blind maze‘to him—though he was doing 
the problems and getting the answers—the 
meaning of it came to him as lightning one 
day upon the playground, and ever after 
the work was easy and interesting. It was 
so with me in geometry ; but it came to me 
in class-room when he was at the black- 
board, and the square of the hypothenuse 
of the right-angled triangle was the theorem 
in hand. 

He had a habit of using Greek and Latin, 
as if he thought in those languages, some- 
times in ordinary conversational tones, at 
others when on fire with energy and enthu- 
siasm. The explanation would be clear 
enough for us in English, for he knew, if 
anybody, the weight and force of English 
words; but he did not seem content, for 
himself, unless his thought had taken the 
best form of expression within his power to 
give it—always without the least appearance 
of pedantry and simply because he could not 
help it. Indeed, this habit often suggested 
not so much thought as impulse. The way 
he would at times shower work on the black- 
board in his small, clear, unique characters, 
was a sight for ordinary people! They 
could never forget it. 

He was indeed, the most enjoyable 
teacher and the most unassuming of men— 
always the Master, yet with no show of au- 
thority. God bless him! wherever he may 
be, for he has blessed his tens of thousands. 
His life-work is done. But he has left the 
standard of intellectual and moral culture in 
Pennsylvania higher than he found it. 

He was not a man of large size, but he 
seemed always alert and strong. ‘The spirit- 
ual force that was constantly emanating 
from him was his strongest characteristic. 
He had a sort of magnetic influence over 
his pupils, over his hearers—over all, indeed 
with whom he came in contact—but it was 
largely the magnetism of a quick brain, a 
ready sympathy, and a generous soul. He 
was a great, simple, sincere, warm hearted 
man. What wonder that we loved him! 
And now that he is gone, what wonder that 
we revere his sacred memory ! 

The only men that I have seen who have 
reminded me of Dr. Higbee, have been 
Hon. Cyrus L. Pershing, whom I once 
heard speak in the hall of the House of 
Representatives at Harrisburg, and Hon. H. 
C. Hickok, of the Department of Public In- 
struction. The latter it was my good for- 
tune to hear when a student at Millersville 
‘- some thirty-four years ago. He made two 
visits to the school, one with Hon. An- 
drew G. Curtin (afterwards War Governor 





of Pennsylvania) whose Deputy Superinten- 
dent of Education he was at that time, if [ 
am not in error; and again with Governor 
James Pollock, who had appointed him first 
Superintendent of Public Instruction after 
the creation of that office. This second 
visit was at a Harvest Home celebration, 
the purpose of which was to increase sub- 
scription to the capital stock of the school 
and to secure its acceptance, under the law 
recently enacted, as the first State Normal 
School in Pennsylvania. 

On each occasion, Mr. Hickok made the 
speech of the day.. He stood as the gifted 
exponent of the new educational policy of 
the State, and seemed the eloquent cham- 
pion of all truth and right in his argument 
for universal education. The sparks flew 
when he was on the platform. I can never 
forget the electric effect of these speeches, 
He expounded the law with the zeal of St. 
Paul, made its necessity and application ap- 
parent to all, and inspired others with his 
own warm enthusiasm. He was recognized 
by everybody in those days as the official 
head and front of the cause in Pennsylva- 
nia. The intellectual acumen of the man 
would be noted, and his moral force felt, in 
any assembly or in defense of any cause he 
were to espouse. There was much about 
him that suggested Dr. Higbee, and I have 
since then always thought of these two men 
together. Neither of them was a man of 
large size; each had a close-set, firm, 
tightly-built frame, a large head, with clear 
ringing voice and piercing eye that seemed 
to look right through things. And some- 
how each of them has always impressed me 
as an honest man—in whose integrity I must 
believe. R. C. P. 
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‘‘A BRAVE BATTERY.” 








OUR years ago—it does not seem so long, 

but the date of the newspaper lying be- 
ture us is very plain—we chanced upon the 
record of ‘‘A Brave Battery,’’ as the story 
of thrilling interest was entitled. It was 
written by Capt. Wm. McClelland, of Pitts- 
burgh, who was the last commanding officer 
of the battery, and is one of a series of 
sketches contributed to Zhe Zimes, of Phil- 
adelphia, by men who had done heroic work 
in the late war of the Rebellion. It told of 
the service rendered by Cooper’s celebrated 
battery of the Pennsylvania Reserves, which 
it is claimed in a Century article upon the 
casualties in both the Union and Confed- 
erate armies, ‘‘lost more men than any 
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other battery in the Northern army.’’ The 
sketch was of especial interest to us, from 
the fact that an old friend in the School 
Department had prominent mention as a 
member of this well-known organization. 

We laid the article aside, intending to use 
part of it at an early day, but could not put 
our hand upon it when wanted ; and so it 
passed out of mind for a time. A few 
weeks since a pamphlet copy of an able ad- 
dress delivered by Deputy Superintendent 
John Q. Stewart, at the twenty-seventh an- 
nual reunion of the Association of Battery 
B, First Artillery, Pennsylvania Reserve 
Corps, at Mount Jackson, Lawrence county, 
on Monday, June 8, 1891, came to our no- 
tice, and at once recalled the old newspa- 
per. We have hunted up the article and 
shall surprise Mr. Stewart here with ‘‘ hon- 
orable mention,’’ when he least expects it. 
It is mainly a graphic sketch of how the 
brave boys of Battery B handled not only 
their own guns, but also those captured 
from the enemy, in the last days of the war 
near Petersburg, and will be thought none 
too long, even in these columns, by those 
whose hearts thrilled to tales of heroic valor 
in atime that is fast becoming for us all 
‘the brave days of old.’’ Capt. McClel- 
land writes : 

On the 22d of April, 1861, nine days after the 
firing upon Fort Sumter, in the village of 
Mount Jackson, Lawrence county, Pennsyl- 
vania, a number of young men formed them- 
selves into a military company. The quota of 
the State was quickly filled, before our services 
were accepted. The company was at once re- 
organized for the three years’ service. It 
adopted the name of the ‘Mount Jackson 
Guards.” The second day after the first Bull Run 
the company left Camp Wright for Camp 
Curtin, Harrisburg, where it became Battery B, 
of First Artillery Regiment, Pennsylvania Re- 
serves. The battery participated in every im- 
portant engagement of the Army of the Potomac, 
from Drainesville to the capture of Petersburg. 

Its first captain was Henry T. Danforth ; 
Isaac A. Nesbit was first and James S. Fuller- 
ton second lieutenant. Captain Danforth had 
been in Bragg’s Battery in the Mexican war, 
Subsequently he re-enlisted in the cavalry, and 
was with Albert Sydney Johnston on the fron- 
tier. His preference for the artillery arm of 
the service resulted in our being accepted as 
above. He was promoted successively to junior 
major and lieutenant colonel of the regiment. 
Later he resigned the latter position and was 
about to enlist with us as a private, saying he 
“could stand guard, harness a team, or ram a 
cartridge with the next one,”’ but we elected him 
and Governor Curtin commissioned him junior 
second lieutenant to fill an “ original vacancy.” 





He was killed at the battle of New Market 
Cross Roads, June 30, 1862. His successor as | 
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captain, James Harvey Cooper, now a resident 
of New Castle, Pa., had been first sergeant and 
second lieutenant. 
the bravest men in either army, and was also 
acknowledged one of the best battery command- 
ers, if not the best, in the Army of the Potomac, 
The latter was the estimate of him by both Gen- 
eral Reynolds and General Meade. 
mentioned here that the first service of these two 
distinguished Pennsylvania soldiers with the 
Army of the Potomac, as also General Ord, was 
as brigade commanders of the Pennsylvania 
Reserves—the pride of the Keystone State— 
then commanded by General George A. McCall. 
Both Reynolds and Meade in turn, and in the 
order named, commanded that grand old divi- 
sion, from which they were promoted to more 
enlarged commands, General Ord having been 
promoted and assigned to a higher command 
soon after his victory at Drainesville, December 
20, 1861. 

The original members of the battery who had 
not re-enlisted, were honorably discharged upon 
the expiration of their term of enlistment, after 
the battle of Bethesda Church, in June, 1864. 
By the addition of recruits and details from. 
other organizations, the complement of a six- 
gun battery, one hundred and fifty-two men,,. 
was kept up. Captain Cooper was honorably 
mustered out August 8, 1864, having served two 
months beyond the time for which he had en- 
listed. He had served longer as a captain of 
light artillery than any other man in either army. 
He had been commissioned major of the regi- 


ment by Governor Curtin, but being averse to- 


leaving his men, he declined to be mustered as 
aay Se: e'? 

At the time of which I now write, April 2,. 
1865, the commissioned officers of the battery 
were: First lieutenants, Thomas C. Rice and 


James A. Gardner; second lieutenants, James. 


M. Pennypacker and John H. Gealey. With- 
out disparagement of any other organization in 
the service, I want to say that from first to last 
none contained better soldiers nor men more 
faithful to duty at all times, and I feel I would 
be untrue to these men if I did not, even at this 
late day, give publicity to what they did at the 
time referred to. Our service, as stated, was 
with the Army of the Potomac, in the First and 
Fifth Corps. Coming directly to the Petersburg 
campaign, we first saw the church spires of that 
city a little before noon of June 17, 1864. Dur- 
ing the remainder of the year and until the 
capture of Petersburg, our movements were 
within a somewhat limited territory. The 
enemy's line had also been weakened to 
counteract Sheridan’s flank movement. Or- 
ders had been issued that only five four-gun 
batteries should accompany each corps to the 
left; that the batteries then in position on the 


main line should remain and to be subject to- 


the orders of General John C. Tidball, chief of 
artillery; Ninth Corps. Battery B had six guns. 
and was also in position. 

All day of Saturday, April 1st, the two lines 
watched each other closely. After returning to 
the caisson camp about 10 o'clock at night, 
having spent an anxious day at the front, I re-- 


Captain Cooper was one of 


It may be- 
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ceived an order to report without delay at 
General Tidball’s headquarters. It was nearly 
11 o'clock when I reached there. All the 
other battery commanders were there. General 
Tidball told us in substance that an advance of 
the whole line was to be made. The principal 
point of attack on the enemy’s line was to be 
at or near Jerusalem plank road. After a 
lodgment should be effected, enough troops 
were to be thrown forward and the lines on the 
right and left taken in reverse. To cover the 
movement all the artillery would open fire 
simultaneously at a given signal. This was to 
be a shot from the large siege-gun battery near 
the Avery House, known as the ‘Seven 
Sisters." General Tidball also directed us to 
have everything in readiness to move in any 
direction at a moment's notice. I returned to 
the caisson camp, repeated General Tidball’s 
instructions to Lieutenant Gardner, and rode 
rapidly to the front. Fort Davis was first 
reached. The command, ‘Cannoneers to 
your posts,’’ was promptly responded to. Lieu- 
tenant Rice was directed to commence firing 
as soon as he should hear the designated sig- 
nal. I hurried away to arouse the boys at 
Battery 22, but as I was on the bridge leaving 
Fort Davis the signal gun was fired. The boys 
at 22 heard in the distance and recognized my 
call to ‘Commence firing.”” Corporals John 
A. Heasley and James A. McCready, in charge 
of the two guns at 22, half dressed, were at their 

osts and firing as rapidly as the guns could be 

andled. By frequent practice they had come 
to know the exact elevation to give their guns 
and the proper length of fuse to reach the 
enemy’s line, especially Fort Mahone, to which 
they now gave their whole attention, an oppor- 
tunity they had for months desired. 

It must not be thought that the enemy re- 
mained silent. In a short time there was a re- 
sponse in kind. From no point were the shots 
so wicked and persistently searching as those 
from Fort Mahone and Battery 27. Fora full 
hour the artillery firing was kept up. Then an 
order came to cease until 4 o’clock. We had 
our limber chest replenished and an extra sup- 
ply of ammunition in boxes placed near each 
gun. Shortly after 3 o’clock we opened again 
with the guns. At4 o'clock the infantry began 
to advance, which compelled a cessation of artil- 
lery firing from our side. There was some de- 
lay caused by the difficulty in removing the ob- 
structions in front of the enemy’s line. This 
drew upon our troops a deadly fire from musket, 
gun and mortar. Their progress on either side 
of the plank road was discernible by one line of 
fire steadily nearing another, until finally the 
latter gave way to the former. Then the vic- 
torious shout that was heard was taken up and 
repeated along our entire line and far to the 
rear, where the wagoners and camp-followers 
waited in expectancy. 

Shortly after 6 o'clock an aide-de-camp to 
General John G. Parke, commander of the 
.. Ninth Corps, came to me with a verbal order to 
send an officer and sufficient men to work two 
of the captured guns. Turning to Lieutenant 
Rice, I asked him if he would go. He promptly 
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assented. Gunners and cannoneers necessary 
for two gun-squads were selected. The order 
was urgent and little time was given to details, 
It has been regretted since that rosters of these 
two detachments were not made and kept, as 
the duty was important as well as perilous. The 
following, however, is believed to be a correct 
list: Lieutenant Thomas C. Rice, Corporals 
Andrew J. Gilkey and William Scott, Privates 
Alexander Campbell, Jacob Copenhaver,George 
M. Dopp, George Hurst, Samuel Jones, David 


Lloyd, Timothy O’Brien, Andrew B. Oliver, 


John Q. Stewart, Jacob E. Smith and Ezekiel 
N. Tracey. It was not contemplated when 
General Parke’s order was received that I 
should accompany these detachments, and I 
had every confidence in Lieutenant Rice, who 
was an exceptionally brave and careful officer. 
This being understood, previous to starting 
Corporal Gilkey had handed me his watch and 
his and Smith’s pocket-books for safe-keeping, 
should any mischance come tothem. I knew 
the boys would go anywhere they might be or- 
dered, but, when they were ready to start invol- 
untarily I went with them, not intending, how- 
ever, to go beyond Fort Sedgwick, as my place 
was with my own guns. As we neared Fort 
Sedgwick we were overtaken by Sergeant Isaac 
J. Grubb, who accompanied us. After entering 
Fort Sedgwick the place of each man in the 
detachments was fixed, so as to be ready to 
man the enemy’s guns when reached. Having 
determined to accompany the detachments, I 
gave Hank Gilkey’s and Smith's valuables to 
deliver to Lieutenant Gardner, who remained in 
command of the battery. 

The two detachments left Fort Sedgwick and 
started on a lively run along the plank road for 
the enemy’s line. Although dislodged in our 
immediate front, the enemy, from positions on 
the right and left, had a converging fire on the 
plank road and, with musketry and artillery, 
raked the ground over which we had to pass. 
This was kept up vigorously all the way, but 
luckily no one was hit. We halted outside of 
Battery 27 for a few moments to take breath. 
The ditch in front was thronged with our troops, 
somewhat demoralized after their experience a 
short time before. Many of them had never 
been under fire until that morning. The dead 
and wounded were plentiful enough to attest the 
severity of the fighting when the line was cap- 
tured. 

Shortly before our arrival reinforcements had 
been received by the enemy, and our advanced 
line, with the skirmishers, pressed back into the 
works of the main line, To unarmed artillery- 
men the situation was neither inviting nor encour- 
aging. We could see through the main embra- 
sure the guns inside which we were expected to 
man, the same that for months, and until an 
hour before, had been firing at us. The par- 
ticular embrasure through which we had to go 
to get within seemed a veritable death trap. 
‘The sharpshooters had secured protected po- 
sitions behind the heavy traverses on our left, 
of which there was a series, each one communi- 
cating with the other by covered ways. Thus 
from numerous points every exposed part of the 
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line held by our troops was subjected to direct 
and enfilading fires and at short range. From 
other works also and from the second line there 
was constant artillery and mortar firing. _Liter- 
ally it may be said to have rained iron in and 
over Battery 27. After an unusually brisk vol- 
ley we started to get inside. It would be impos- 
sible to correctly describe the movements of 
each one. There were species of running, 
jumping and rolling, that under other circum- 
‘stances would have been ludicrous. Again, for- 
tunately, no one was hit, but a moment after 
getting inside the sharp corner of a piece of a 
mortar shell struck the first two fingers of my 
left hand and buried itself in the ground at my 
feet, the only time I was hit during my four 
years’ service. 

Immediately we directed our attention to the 
guns. There were six in all; four brass—light 
twelve-pounders or Napoleons—and two heavy 
iron, all field guns. The four brass guns were 
on the right (now our left) of fort. The muzzle 
of the extreme iron gun still pointed in the 
direction of the Union line. The remaining one 
had been run a short distance to the rear, out- 
side the limits of the fort, reversed and spiked. 
An exploration of the magazine resulted in find- 
ing about six hundred rounds of ammunition of 
all kinds. Under the direction of Lieutenant 
Rice, Corporals Gilkey and Scott took charge 
of the two guns nearest the magazine. During 
their entire service our boys had been accus- 
tomed to rifled guns. This fact and their un- 
certain surroundings somewhat disconcerted 
them at first, but they soon mastered the 
smooth-bores, and, forgetting their dangerous 
position, were rapidly hurling at the enemy out 
of his own guns (now ours) shells taken from 
the same boxes which a few hours before had 
supplied the ammunition fired at us. No other 
Federal artillerymen had been in Battery 27 be- 
fore we arrived, nor for at least two hours after. 
During the day Captain Ritchie, of Battery C, 
First New York Artillery, came over, and for a 
short time had charge of some men working the 
other two brass guns. 

A number of attempts were made during the 
afternoon to force us out of Battery 27, but with- 
out success. To cover one of these attempts a 
battery came into view in the rear of the second 
line, the horses on a gallop. A few well-directed 
shots by our boys had such an effect that it did 
not unlimber, but quickly disappeared. About 
three o'clock the last attempt was made. It was 
the most determined of the day. ‘The fire from 
guns of every calibre was furiously savage, in- 
dicative of what was to follow. Then came a 
charge, with the accustomed yell. At first our 
troops were somewhat dazed, but it was only 
momentary. The enemy’s sharpshooters all 
day had been getting closer to us. They were 
familiar with all the approaches, and had re- 
gained nearly all the traverses and their connec- 
tions, During this charge our boys showed of 
what stuff they were made. They were entirely 
unprotected, but they fired their guns double- 
charged with spherical case, solid shot or can- 
ister, or all three, as they came to hand, at point 

lank range, as rapidly as possible, and gave 
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the enemy his only real check. The fuse for the 
shells were cut so short as to be almost inap- 
preciable. I do not hesitate in asserting that but 
for the vigorous and skilful working of those 
two guns, Battery 27 would have been retaken. 
That lost, the remainder of the captured line 
could not have been held. Fortunately, at this 
critical juncture reinforcements came to us. 
Conspicuous. among them were the red caps 
and trousers of the One Hundred and Four- 
teenth Pennsylvania, Collis’ Zouaves, that had 
come from City Point. They went into position 
immediately on our right. The line was other- 
wise strengthened, but no further effort was 
made to dislodge us. 

Previous to the charge mentioned, a Minie 
ball cut away a portion of Corporal Gilkey’s 
cap. Others of the boys had their clothing cut. 
In fact, not one of the two detachments escaped 
being hit in person or clothing. When the 
charge was the fiercest, Sergeant Grubb asked 
Corporal Gilkey to allow him to fire a few 
shots. O’Brien had taken Stewart's place as 
No. 1. Gilkey and Stewart were near the trail 
of the gun, assisting Grubb in giving it proper 
elevation and direction and preparing the am- 
munition. While speaking as to the former, 
Gilkey was shot near the heart, the ball passing 
entirely through his body. He died instantly. 
Almost at the same moment Grubb was also 
shot in the breast. Stewart caught Gilkey as he 
fell, and gently laying him down he turned to 
answer Lieutenant Rice's call to assist in caring 
for Grubb, who was still breathing. Both were 
carried behind the magazine. Gilkey’s body 
was wrapped in a blanket and Grubb placed on 
a stretcher, and by Copenhaver, Jones, Tracey 
and others, were taken back to our line. The 
firing was continued with reduced numbers. 
Later in the day we buried Gilkey near the 
plank road, in rear of Battery 22, the enemy fir- 
ing at us the meanwhile. Gilkey was a good 
soldier and an exemplary young man in every 
respect. Grubb was taken to a field hospital, 
in charge of Dr. W. C. Shurlock, surgeon of the 
Fifty-first Pennsylvania, [Dr. Shurlock after 
the war was a member of the House at Harris- 
burg from Beaver county; then Chief Clerk of 
same. He is now a resident of Fargo, nos 
He had known Grubb from boyhood. He di 
all that professional skill could, but poor Grubb 
lived only about three hours after he was shot. 
As a soldier he was without fear, and daring 
almost to recklessness. Few were more warm- 
hearted, and his devotion to friends was un- 
swerving. 

During the night additional troops came up 
and dispositions were made to advance the 
whole line at daylight. The chevaux-de-frise 
and abatis in front of the line were moved 
around to the rear, now our front, to do duty in 
accordance with the changed relations to the 
line. The moon shone out bright and clear 
during the early part of the night, rendering our 
movements and the care and removal of the 
many Union wounded and dead exceedingly 
difficult. I returned to the captured fort be- 
tween nine and ten o'clock. The musketry fir- 
ing had not slackened. I found Lieutenant 
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Rice sleeping soundly on a bunk in the (Con- 
federate) officers’ quarters. The boys had dis- 
posed themselves in various ways to get the rest 
and sleep they so much needed, except Hurst, 
who was a provident fellow. He was squatted 
on the ground near Lieutenant Rice, in front of 
a diminutive fire, patiently watching a kettle of 
beans boiling. The beans, camp-kettle and 
etceteras had been left behind by the previous 
occupants of Battery 27. The beans had been 
picked and were ir the kettle “ swelling’ when 
our troops captured the line. Hurst was simply 
finishing the job. " 

Later I returned to our line completely worn 
out by the two days’ constant activities and 
anxieties, and crawled under a tarpaulin with 
the boys at Battery 22. We slept lightly, as we 
were thinking what daylight would bring. The 
guard called us about four o’clock to tell us that 
the enemy had gone. A heavy fog had settled 
low and shut out the view even at the distance 
of a few rods. Anxious to know the truth, I 
rode over to Battery 27. It was entirely de- 
serted. Only the cooled guns were there, silent 
reminders of the desperate struggle of the pre- 
vious twenty-four hours. Lieutenant Rice had 
mustered his faithful boys, armed only with 
their artillery implements, and, as a sort of sup- 
port, accompanied the infantry into Petersburg 
at daylight. When, finally, | found some of 
them, they seemed to have been making them- 
selves at home, and offered to show me the 
town in any manner desired. They had been 
through the place for which we had been con- 
tending so long. I remained long enough to 
note the effect in places of the siege to which 
Petersburg had been continuously subjected for 
nearly ten months. 

As I was passing along a cross street on my 
return, I was privileged to witness a meeting be- 
tween President Lincoln and General Grant, 
which will never be forgotten. Mr. Lincoln 
had been at City Point for several days in an- 
ticipation of the forward movement. He had 
not seen General Grant since the result at Five 
Forks and the evacuation of Petersburg and 
Richmond. They met this morning on the 
sidewalk in front of a substantial-looking dwell- 
ing where General Grant had been awaiting 
Mr. Lincoln's coming. Looking up the street, 
he saw Mr. Lincoln in the distance riding be- 
side General Rawlins, General Grant's chief of 
staff. A battalion of cavalry accompanied them. 
General Grant walked down the steps and 
reached the edge of the pavement as Mr. Lin- 
coln dismounted. General Grant's extended 
hand was eagerly seized by the President in 
both of his, and with more feeling than I ever 
saw in any other face he said: “General Grant, 
how do you do?” The words were the most or- 
dinary form of salutation; but it seemed that Mr. 
Lincoln’s whole soul was manifest in his manner 
and voice. 

General Grant's return of Mr. Lincoln's greet- 
ing was quiet and reserved. He wasseemingly 
intent alone on the conference that brought 
them together. It would be interesting to know 
the thoughts of these two great men that morn- 
ing. A few days after, General Lee surrendered 














the Confederate forces. Six days later still, 
President Lincoln was dead. 

Then we marched overland to Washington, 
traversing ground that had become familiar to 
us when marching up and down and across Vir- 
ginia during the previous years. At the Ar- 
senal in Washington we turned in our guns and 
other property and proceeded at once to Camp 
Curtin, Harrisburg, where on the gth of June 
Battery B was mustered out of the service fin- 
ally and forever by Lieutenant Catlin, United 
States mustering officer, four years and two 
days from the time of going into camp. Of 
those who manned the captured Confederate 
guns in Battery 27 on that memorable Sunday, 
the deaths of Sergent Grubb and Corporal 
Gilkey have been noted. Lieutenant Rice died 
over three years ago in Kansas City, and Ser- 
geant Swisher a few years after his muster out, 
at Petersburg, Ohio. Smith is also dead. Cor- 
poral Scott lives in Wilkesbarre, Campbell in 
Middletown, Dauphin county , Dopp at or near 
Lenoxville, Susquehanna county; Hurst some- 
where in Lycoming county; Lloyd in Beaver 
Falls, O’Brien in Luzerne county, and Ulivér at 
No. 2109 North Ninth street, Philadelphia. 
Stewart is Deputy Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of Pennsylvania, having formerly rep- 
resented Lawrence county for two terms in the 
House at Harrisburg. 





TYPE OF BEST SORT OF MAN. 





HERE, says a traveller, we saw vineyards 
and cornfields and large, well kept, park like 
grounds, with such timber in them as filled 
me with delight, for I do love a good tree. 
There it stands so strong and sturdy, and 
yet so beautiful, a very type of the best sort 
of man. How proudly it lifts its bare head 
to the winter storms, and with what a full 
heart it rejoices when the spring has come 
again! How grand its voice is, too, when 
it talks with the wind: a thousand Italian 
harps cannot equal the beauty of the sighing 
of a great tree in leaf. All day it points to 
the sunshine and all night to the stars, and 
thus passionless, yet full of life, it endures 
through the centuries, come storm, come 
shine, drawing its sustenance from the cool 
bosom of its mother earth, and, as the slow 
years roll by, learning the great mysteries 
of growth and of decay. And so on and on 
through the generations, outliving individ- 
uals, customs, dynasties—all save the land- 
scape it adorns and human nature, till the 
appointed day when the wind wins the long 
battle it has been waging, and rejoices over 
a reclaimed space, or decay puts the last 
stroke to his fungus fingered work. Ah, one 
should think twice before he cuts down 4 
noble tree in the heydey of its life and 
majesty ! ; 

Teach children to think of these things. 
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eee 
“ Ye may be aye stickin’ in a tree, Jock; it will 

growin’ when ye’re sleepin’.”” Scotch Farmer. 











Y an oversight in our last issue, the credit 

that should have been given to Braddock 
Township was given to Braddock Borough. 
It is Braddock Zownship that orders Zhe 
Journal to its thirty teachers. Mr. A. C. 
Coulter, Secretary of the Board, says: ‘‘If 
we are correctly informed, the Braddock 
Borough Board orders Zhe Journal for its 
members, not for its teachers. We Brad- 
dock Township directors order it for our 
Board and also for our teachers, and have 
done so for several years, and it pays.’’ 
Thank you, gentlemen! Many another 
School Board might do the same and have 
better schools, especially under the increased 
appropriations, to aid in securing which Zhe 
Journal has always labored in season and 
out of season. This matter of increased ap- 
propriation has been an educational cam- 
paign in which Zhe Journal has all along 
taken an active part. We rejoice that it is 
at last crowned with great success. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 








INCREASED DEMAND UPON THEM BECAUSE OF 
INCREASED APPROPRIATION. 





EW eras create new duties, and augment 

the responsibility of old ones. Rightly 
understood, and their true meaning and sig- 
nificance comprehended, they are an incen- 
tive to greater efforts and an inspiration to 
more comprehensive achievements than any 
that have gone before. The magnificent 
addition to the annual appropriation to the 
public schools, if applied in good faith to 
its intended purposes, will mark an era in 
the administration of common schools in 
our State. It is one that will tax the ener- 
gies of our State Normal Schools and 
stimulate them to renewed and enthusias- 
tic efforts to meet the increased demand for 
trained and competent teachers. . This de- 
mand, by virtue of their origin and func- 
tions, these great institutions were specifi- 
cally intended to meet. And the necessity 
of the times requires that they should meet 
it in so far as the most wide-awake and en- 
ergetic efforts on their part, honestly put 





forth with that single object in view, may 
enable them to do this. 

Sharp criticism in many directions has 
abated somewhat the spawning of low- 
grade provisional certificates upon the com- 
munity under the pernicious requirements 
of the act of 1867, and to that extent there 
is room and demand for better-qualified 
teachers. But the supply is far short of the 
wants of the schools, and in looking around 
for means and agencies to meet this defi- 
ciency, in the very fore-front of our educa- 
tional lines stand those great schools, planned 
on a colossal scale, intended to reach down 
into the coming centuries, whose exclusive 
and imperious duty it is, in accordance 
with the law that called them into existence, 
to turn out trained experts in the art of 
teaching to meet the longing hopes and sore 
needs of patiently-expectant pupils in the 
Common Schools. These pupils must be 
educated there or nowhere, and the value 
of the education they receive will depend 
upon the intelligence and skill of the certi- 
fied instructors placed over them. 

If hap-hazard selections be made from 
crude and unintelligent applicants, who 


thrust themselves into the service for the sake. 


of the meager stipend received, without any 
conscious fitness or preparation for the high 
and sacred responsibilities devolved upon 
them, alas for the pupils who must come 
under their misleading and unsatisfying in- 
fluence! If, on the contrary, selections are 
limited to those who furnish official evidence, 
honestly and knowingly given, that they un- 
derstand the importance of the work upon 
which they enter, and realize how grave is 
the responsibility they assume, then there 
will be some grouud for hoping and _ believ- 
ing that the Common Schools will be foun- 


tains-of intellectual light and life and mental” 


power, to reflect credit upon the Common- 
wealth and lasting benefits upon the com- 
munities in which they are located. That 
is what the law contemplates. It is for this 
that the Common Schools were established : 
and Normal Schools were created, that 
through their agency the Common Schools 
might everywhere be what they ought to be. 

Thirty-four years have elapsed since the 
Legislature, in sanctioning and inspiring the 
creation of the State Normal Schools, set up 
a high standard of educational life and 
function toward which the friends of educa- 
tion must work, in the sanguine expectation 
and belief that the needs of the Common 
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Schools would be met through their agency. 
Their exalted ideal at that early day is yet, 
to a very large extent, a dream of the fu- 
ture, and the question is pressing home with 
importunate demand for solution, When 
shall they fully meet the hopes of their 
founders? When shall the supply of teach- 
ers, qualified by such moulding influences 
as only Normal Schools rightly organized 
and rightly administered can give, be equal 
to the ever-increasing demand ? 

It is incredible that the immense increase 
in the annual appropriation shall not in- 
crease the compensation of teachers, and 
therefore draw a large number of applicants 
into that high vocation. In this event, 
what shall be their qualifications? and what 
shall be the approximate number of those 
who have drunk deep at the fountains of 
pedagogical learning, enlightenment and 
skill that have been opened up by the Com- 
monwealth for their special benefit? We 
know that they have not turned out presi- 
dents of colleges and professors in univer- 
sities by the hundred, or even by the score. 
Nor was it ever intended that they should 
do so; and we do not judge them by any de- 
mands foreign to the needs of the times. 
We know that the number of pupils throng- 
ing to their halls with the intention of be- 
coming teachers in the Common Schools, 
and going out into their intended fields of 
labor with the sanction and voucher of their 
Alma Mater, is deplorably less than the 
number of Common Schools waiting to be 
supplied. 

But we know also that in the nature of 
things there never can be any abatement in 
the need and hope and effort to bring the 
supply fully up to the demand. And as we 
stand upon the threshold of what ought to 
be a new departure on the basis, and under 
the stimulus, of augmented pecuniary re- 
sources, the challenge boldly made comes 
into the thought and springs to the lip of 
every zealous friend of the great cause, 
‘*What other, and more, can these State 
Normal Schools, if true to their mission— 
their aspirations being equal to their oppor. 
tunities—do to attract to their halls, and 
dismiss into the Common Schools with their 
confident benediction, the additional thous- 
ands of students that are needed, sorely 
needed, to lead the waiting tens of thous- 
ands of Common School pupils, with 
thoughtful guidance and enlightened judg- 
ment and tact and skill, from the known to 
the unknown—from that which they do 
know, little though it be, into the radiating 
channels of elementary knowledge, that 








reach out with ever-expanding invitation 
and reward into the vast domains of knowl- 
edge that lie beyond ?’’ What more can be 
done, or what other influences be exerted, 
to enable these institutions to close up the 
gap, never yet filled, between the demand 
and the wholly inadequate supply of teach- 
ers for the Common Schools ? 

It is a question to which the Trustees and 
Faculties of these great schools may well 
address themselves with the utmost solici- 
tude for the public welfare—with anxiety 
that the great mission entrusted to them may 
attain its maximum of successful effort. In 
calling attention to this important phase of 
the subject we need scarcely appeal to them 
to give it the gravest consideration, that 
every means that can be devised to enlarge 
the scope and increase the fruitfulness of 
these training schools for teachers may be 
promptly adopted and speedily carried out. 
In the multitude of counselors there is 
safety, and the collective wisdom and exper- 
ience of these highly-favored institutions 
ought to be equal to the task of enlarging 
their capabilities and increasing their per- 
vading usefulness and influence, and bring 
students thronging to their doors as the 
doves of Hilda came flocking to her lofty 
windows. 


_— 
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MORE GOOD MEN. 








BETTER SALARIES UNDER THE INCREASED AP- 
PROPRIATION WILL INSURE BETTER SCHOOLS, 
WITH MORE WISE ADJUSTMENT OF THE 

TEACHING FORCE, 





HERE is always a tendency in educa- 

tional work, especially in elementary 
instruction, even under the most favorable 
circumstances, to sag, that is, to settle 
down into the monotony of routine and to 
be influenced more by the material acces- 
sories of the art of teaching,—blackboards, 
text-books, apparatus—than the higher psy- 
chological influences that modify and mag- 
nify the educo, the educing, or drawing 
out the resources of the awakening mind 
and developing and training them for the 
manifold duties and responsibilities of after- 
life. Like'the rolling stone of Sisyphus, ed- 
ucational effort must be under the constant 
stimulus and inspiration of higher mental 
ideals that never fade from view and by 
their own inherent nature are unceasingly 
active, with an impulse that never weakens, 
that always tends to higher and better re- 
sults. It is obligatory upon those who are 
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responsible for the organization and man- 
agement of schools, both public and private, 
to keep this higher ideal constantly in view 
in determining what shall be the moulding 
character of the school as an auxiliary to 
the work of instruction in it. And here 
come conspicuously into view, in the adapta- 
tion of means to ends, the employment of 
agencies and forces whose subtle and intan- 
gible, but positive and far-reaching, moulding 
influences may eventuate in suggested trans- 
formations in character and motive of impres- 
sionable pupils that will manifest themselves 
beneficently through all after life. 

In establishing schools under either public 
law or private auspices, what shall be their 
character and what the law of their life? 
Education is the impress of mind upon mind, 
the unconscious tuition as well as the direct 
instruction of the fully-informed and thor 
oughly trained master-mind of the authorita- 
tive teacher upon the immature, unformed, 
but impressionable mind of the expectant 
pupil, receiving impressions not only 
through the intellect alone, but through the 
perceptive faculties, the imagination, the 
moral sense and slumbering ambition as 
well, the whole personality of the teacher 
impressing itself in varying degree upon the 
whole personality of the pupil, as well as 
upon the memory and the eye of the mind, 
the reasoning powers and the analytical fac- 
ulty, Hence come up the momentous ques- 
tions: What shall that impress be? What 
its character, and whither shall it tend? 
Shall it give the best and truest and broad- 
est development in the direction of all 
channels of human thought to the highest 
outcome in moral quality and mental force? 
Or shall it be circumscribed and limited by 
a Narrow environment that shall but imper- 
fectly develop the primal forces and diver- 
sified: characteristics that are like potter’s 
clay in the hands of the enlightened in- 
structor? 

_ In this inquiry we have reference to the 
incomplete and one-sided professional influ- 
ence exerted upon the grammar and high 
schools established under our common 
school laws in our interior cities as well as 
In those of the largest population, where 
teachers of only one sex are employed al- 
most to the exclusion of the other, to the mani- 
fest loss of the pupils under their charge. We 
do not here raise the question of the equality 
of the sexes, if that equality can ever be 
established, until it is determined in what it 
shall consist, and what the basis on which it 
Must rest. You might as well assert the 
equality of a- rosebud and a shell-bark— 
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things which cannot be compared in their 
characteristics and attributes, yet they are 
both equal in their right to the full possession 
and development of the individual life, with 
all its beauty and utility, with which the 
Creator has endowed them. 
We take the ground which has been much 
too long overlooked, and it is therefore time 
to come back to first principles in this 
regard, that during the formative period of 
life covered by elementary school days all 
children should pass in systematic order, al- 
ternate, if you please, under the moulding 
influence of teachers of both sexes, in order 
that they may have the best education that 
the best schools can give. Therefore, in 
every grammar and high school, whether the 
sexes are associated or separate, there should 
be a full proportion of male teachers of 
each sex. Especially should this be the case 
in all girls’ schools, whether public or prt- 
vate; and in all boys’ schools there should 
be, in order to the best results, a correspond- 
ing proportion of good, strong, educated women 
in the corps of instructors. We don’t here 
refer to what are vulgarly called ‘‘ strong- 
minded’’ women. Their strong-mindedness 
is not to be feared, but welcomed, provided 
always that it is not accompanied by coarse, 
strong masculinity, from which all true men 
so recoil. With the highest intellectual en- 
dowments and the most enlightened culture 
—and to these we would fix no limit—let all 
personal characteristics in woman be thor- 
oughly feminine, always feminine, if her 
highest mission is to be fulfilled and her 
best God-given influence exerted in the 
home, the school, the church, and society. 
Leaving the question of the equality of 
sex out of sight, there certainly and indis- 
putably is a radical difference in the mental 
characteristics of the two sexes, and this 
does not imply inferiority on the part of 
either, and it is better for pupils in school 


that they should have the benefit of this dif- 


ference—the virile strength and broad 
judgment of the masctline mind, and the 
quick perception and intuitive subtlety of 
the feminine intellect. One is the comple- 
ment of the other, and the two together 
leave an impress upon youthful minds that 
one alone could never give with equal and 
harmonious perfection. 

The policy we suggest is one that is re- 
cognized by all thoughtful minds as a ne- 
cessity of the times. In opening up to the 
gentler sex avenues of educated employment 
as honorable means of support, the pen- 
dulum has swung somewhat to an extreme 
from where public opinion held it with 
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strong antagonistic prejudice a quarter of a 
century ago, and an equilibrium may wisely 
be established that shall elevate the charac- 
ter and influence of the teaching profession 
and establish a more just and adequate com- 
pensation for services rendered. 

The low-salary principle which appeals to 
the cupidity of school officers has led to 
the exclusion of competent male teachers 
from positions where, upon educational 
grounds, their presence is certainly needed, 
and to which they should be restored with- 
out unnecessary delay. Here the policy of 
low salaries, so discreditable’in: the adminis- 
tration of our schools, presents a barrier 
that must be overcome, and now is the time 
to start the movement and effect the re- 
storation of a sounder and stronger educa- 
tional policy for the benefit of the youth of 
the Commonwealth, if we would get out of 
the Common Schools the highest and best 
results of which they are capable. 

The munificent appropriation of five mil- 
lions of dollars a year to these schools will 
now enable School Controllers and Direc- 
tors to determine such adequate compensa- 
tion as will bring the ablest and best men 
into the teaching ranks. It will give to our 
schools an influence and strength and high 
standing which they lack or have lost ; and, 
in being restored, it will assure to them the 
respect and confidence of the public toa 
degree never before known. This restora- 
tion in teaching force and functions and 
compensation will carry with it also a de- 
mand for higher qualities and more liberal 
education on the part of the female teach- 
ers, and an award of better pay for the bet- 
ter service it will then be in their power to 
render. 

We do not believe in low salaries for 
female teachers. ‘‘Equal pay for equal 
service,’’ regardless of sex, is with us a 
principle, one that cannot be gainsaid or 
successfully controverted except upon the 
miserable pretense, which should be scouted 
by every fair-minded man, that the supply is 
greater than the demand, and that a woman 
does not require as much money for her 
own support or to meet the wants of those 
whom Providence has made dependent upon 
her efforts. 

To School Directors we would say, ‘‘Be 
just and fear not.’’ Do right by those in 
your employ, and public opinion will sustain 
you. At any rate you will have satisfied your 
own judgment, and earned the approval of 
your own individual and official conscience. 
What higher reward could be asked or de- 
sired ? 








OUR SCHOOL ARBOR DAY. 
FOURTEENTH SEMI-ANNUAL OBSERVANCE. 


HE observance of Arbor Day by the 

Lancaster High School—we speak of 
this school because it is nearest and we hap- 
pen to know most about it—was practical as 
usual. The boys planted their trees, vines, 
and rose-bushes. About one hundred and 
thirty trees were planted, these being dis- 
tributed to the pupils at eleven o’clock, 
after careful instruction as to how the’ plant- 
ing should be done. The exercises of the 
afternoon were held in the study-hall of the 
girls’ department on the first floor, which 
presented a beautiful appearance, with its 
fine pictures adorning the walls, and its 
handsome decorations of foliage and flower- 
ing plants in all the window spaces and upon 
the platform. 

The music, both vocal and instrumental, 
was a fine feature of this happy occasion. 
The vocal music, under the direction of 
Prof. Carl Matz, was by a chorus of some 
two hundred and fifty voices. The orches- 
tra and the septette, led by Prof. Carl 
Thorbahn, were greatly enjoyed. 

The formal paper of the day upon ‘‘ The 
City and the Forest,’’ was a thoughtful ad- 
dress by Dr. John B. Keiffer, Professor of 
Latin and Greek at Franklin and Marshall 
College and vice president of the Lancaster 
County Forestry Association. We give the 
programme of the afternoon: 


PROGRAMME OF EXERCISES. 


ee ee ee Rev. ¥. Max Hark. 
Chorus—American Hymn. .....2.cececcees Keller. 
Chorus— Rainfall Follows the Plow. 

Instrumental—‘‘ Heather Rose,” Caprice. ...... Lange. 

High School Orchestra. 

Chem —EeGh a 6 ki ce ean esse’ Williams. 
Chorus—A Greenness Light and Tender. 
Lj eee ae ee a eee Bohne. 


Luther D. Reed. 

** The City and the Forest,” by Dr. John B. Kieffer, Professor 

of Ancient Languages, Franklin and Marshall College. 
Charus—Asbor Day Somg. . 2c ec csc ee see Bryant. 
CO" EROPOMB. 2 gs ec et ete eee® Faure. 
Reading—’The Wayside Inn; an Apple Tree. 

Helen J. Heubener, 
Reading—The Value of Arbor Day. ..... George Keple: 
Septette—From “‘ Puritan’s Daughter”... ... - Balfe. 
rof. Carl Thorbahn, L. D. Reed, Edward Goodell, Thomas 
Thorbahn, Stewart Thorbahn, Donald G. McCaskey, and 
Fannie Thorbahn. 


Chorus—Bloom on, My Roses. .....++ e+ 0% Cowen. 
Chorus—Search Thro’ the Wide World. ....- Donizetti. 
Septette—O Fond Dove, O Fair Dove. ......++-. Gatty. 

(Same instruments as in above septette.) 5 
Chorus—Oh, My Bravest and Best... ...-+++* Bellini. 
Chorus—White Blossoms... .....++2+e+88 Levey. 


Chorus—Soldiers’ Chorus... . . . 
Doxology—Praise God From Whom All Blessings Flow. 


High School Orchestra—First Violins : Stewart Thorbahn, 
B. F. Eby, Loeb A. Sulcov, William P. Cochran ; Second vio- 
lins, Walter A. Miller, J. W. Villee, Harry C. Gable, S. E. 
Spoohnt; violas, Harry L. Frantz, B. F. McComsey; piccolo, 
Samuel C. Albright; clarionet, Thomas Thorbahn; cornet, 
Donald G. McCaskey ; drum, Walter J. Leonard ; piano, Fan- 
nie Thorbahn; instructor and leader, Prof. Carl Thorbahn. 


The address by Dr. Kieffer, which is 
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given below and which we commend to the 
attention of our readers, was as follows, upon 


THE CITY AND THE FOREST. 

Common sense is called the genius of man- 
kind. What the millions at any one time are 
doing, therefore, must, in the main, always be 
right. And so, if from the far away time to 
which imagination hardly serves to carry us, 
when our first parents were commanded to 
“subdue the earth,” there has never been a 
permanent let or bar to the process by which 
external nature was being ‘‘ subdued,”’ we must 
infer that the commandment and its fulfillment 
rested on an absolute requirement of human 






nature. The very name by which we have 


come to know this process, in its broadest appli- 
cations, shows that it always has manifested its 
self as a city-needing and a city-founding pro- 
cess, for civilization demands large cities, and 
cannot exist without them. This is not due 
merely to the fact that men, especially some 
kinds of men, are naturally gregarious, nor to 
the fact that the city alone furnishes certain 
kinds of pleasures and refinements. If there 
was nothing more positive and general for such 
a process to rest on, we certainly should expect 
to find it working in a much more intermittent 
and indeterminate way. Thereis a higher law 
than that represented by mere worldly interest. 
We are impelled by forces which do not spring, 
in the first instance, from physical wants. Here, 
as elsewhere, to love God with all one’s soul 
and one’s neighbor as one’s self goes to the root 
of the matter, and we may be sure that if the 
original need were not in some way justified by 
this commandment, the city, as the representa- 
tive and centre of operation for this process of 
civilization, would be more or less an accident 
in human history. 

As it is, the city always has been and always 
will be the centre of forces by which civilization 
grows. It is the point of maximum intensity for 
the fulfillment of that law of universal fraternity 
which He of Nazareth gave as the second great 
command of His Heavenly Father. For, after 
all, self-knowledge is the object of man’s most 
earnest endeavors. For it he bridges rivers 
and tunnels mountains, rides on the unfruitful 
sea, tames the storm wind, and makes the light- 
ning hisslave. He needs must know what other 
men are thinking and have thought, how they 
have dealt with the problem that is consuming 
his soul, what revelation God has vouchsafed to 
them. Perchance he may receive from them, 

rchance he may give to them, some balm of 

ealing for the misery of which, alas! he is all 
too conscious. And if he thus shall come toa 
better knowledge of his fellowmen and learn to 
love them, he may hope the better to know him- 
self, and the better to love God. 

But the knowledge of self implies a knowledge 
of his surroundings. Material interests, there- 
fore, go hand in hand with these higher con- 
cerns of the race, and the city, and the ci ‘iliza- 
tion for which the city stands, becomes the 
centre of all movements in the direction of the 
physical amelioration of mankind. And if all 
men were ideally good men—too wise to make 
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a mistake, too unselfish to grasp in a lawless 
way for earthly possessions, and too loving to 
keep to themselves inherited treasures of 7 
erty or power—cities would be what they should 
be, the ideal homes of men. But, alas! there is 
too much reason to speak of them as the “great 
sores’’ of the world, and to dwell upon the in- 
fluence they exert in the demoralization of the 
race. The concentration of wealth and power 
in them furnishes opportunities for the bad in 
men as well as for the good, and it would bea 
marvellous thing to find that a Gould or a Van- 
derbilt had been too generous or too pure to in- 
crease his millions by a cunning forestalling or 
an unprincipled: manipulation of the market. 
Hence, whatever blessings cities confer, we must 
expect to find them in great measure cancelled by 
the disastrous tendencies they beget and foster. 
Amongst them none is so universal, none so 
far-reaching in its results, and none so deaden- 
ing to the better instincts of the race, as the greed 
for wealth and the power that wealth represents 
which is always to be found in great centres of 
population. It seems to be the very breath of 
commerce and trade, and yet it poisons all, or 
nearly all, who choose to breathe it. 

It is from this negative point of view that I 
wish to call your attention to the relation of the 
city to the forest, and to emphasize tke duties in 
consequence devolving on those who live in 
cities. For it is only against illegitimate use in 
any given direction that the world needs to de- 
fend itself. Men must live, and to live they 
have a right to use the natural resources of the 
earth. But when they claim the world as their 
own, with no restrictive clause in their title, and 
make haste to convert its productions into in- 
alienable private possessions in ways that 
threaten permanent loss to future generations, 
may we not say that they are enemies to society 
and a perpetual menace to civilization ? 

Now, no greater temptation ever came in the 
way of commercial greed than that offered by 
the forests of America. For, whether the origi- 
nal settlers realized it or not, those forests con- 
tained a greater treasure than all our mines of 
gold, and silver, and iron, and coal, combined. 
They have been, and even now are, next to 
the crops produced by tillage, one of the chief 
sources of our national wealth. For trees satisfy 
a vast number of our wants. They have been 


an absolute necessity in every step by which ' 


men passed from a savage to a civilized state. 
They exert an influence in multitudinous ways on 
the air we breathe, the water we drink, and the 
food we eat. For fuel and building, for ships 
and boats, and cars, and other means of travel 
and traffic; in a word, for almost countless pur- 
poses, they become articles of trade. And so, 
when cities sprang up in our country, and a 
market was ready, the traffic in lumber began. 
Those of us who are old enough, have a vivid 
recollection of the rapidity with which the trade 
grew. Thirty-five years ago I stood, for the 
first time, in the then almost boundless forests 
of northern Ohio. It was a joy to wander 
beneath majestic oaks and beeches, and give 
way to that sense of awe which the mystery of 
an unbroken wilderness is sure to beget. But 
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soon I noticed at every railroad station vast 
heaps of staves for wine tuns, and huge piles of 
square timber of black and white walnut, of 
cherry and of maple, awaiting transportation to 
a foreign land. The work of destruction had 
begun, and from that day to this it has never 
ceased. Then Ohio had fourteen millions of 
acres of woodland, now she has less than four 
millions. Then more than fifty per cent. of her 
area was covered with dense forests, now less 
than twenty per cent. remains. 

And what is true of Ohio is true of our own 
State. Twenty five years ago Pennsylvania 
yielded the finest pines in America; now they 
have almost entirely disappeared, and the 

ortable saw: mill is fast putting an end to what 
1s left of our once vast forests of hemlock and of 
oak. Nay, what is true of these states is in a 
measure true of whole country. We have in 
the United States one hundred thousand miles of 
railroads. To supply these roads with ties and to 
keep up this supply, three millions of acres of 
forests are needed. Add to this the demand for 
telegraph and telephone poles and for mining 
purposes, and we may say that these interests 
alone will require six millions of acres, Add to 
this again the consumption for building and for 
fuel, and we shall have to say that at leasttwelve 
millions of acres of forests are needed to supply 
the yearly demand of the people now in the 
United States. 

To all this not one word of legitimate objec- 
tion can be made on the ground merely of the 
vast amount of lumber consumed, excepting to 
the accompanying waste. And it might be 
urged even against the charge of waste in use, 
that a certain amount is unavoidable and that the 
charge is based on an exaggeration. But, 
aside from this, there is a very sufficient and 
very important reason for the concern which 
thoughtful men feel in view of the rapid disap- 
pearance of our forests, which may be stated as 
follows. 

To be born into the world implies a pledge 
that the new life will give back to the world 
what it receives from the world. This is, in 
the physical sphere, the law of conserved 
energy ; in the moral sphere, the law of honest 
dealing ; and in the spiritual sphere, the law of 
love for our neighbor—precisely that law which 
at the outset I said underlies and animates 
civilization, so far as that is a positive expres- 
sion of man’s life, According to it no man, no 
nation, no age, is justified in producing upon 
the earth such physical changes as shall render 
it, or any part of it, a less fit place for human 
habitation than they found it. Its climate, its 
water supplies and water courses, and the fer- 
tility of its soil, they are bound to preserve with 
the same jealous care with which a father 
guards the inheritance of his child, for they are 
the inheritance of the ages. Change them, dis- 
troy them, and you put in jeopardy the comfort 
and happiness, if not the very existence, of 
your own descendants. But it is likewise pre- 
cisely such a law as is sure to be violated in the 
case of what appeals strongly to the selfish- 
ness and cupidity of men, particularly as the 
punishment, however certain, is indefinitely re- 
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mote. Hence in the matter of the forests of 
the earth little or no regard has been paid to 
the claims of the future, and in consequence 
vast areas of its surface are unproductive des- 
erts today. Men could not withstand the 
temptation, and forests disappeared, without re- 
serve and without any effort at restitution, and 
with them disappeared also salubrity of climate, 
abundance of water supply, and fertility of soil. 
It was commercial greed plundering coming 
ages. Civilization justifed the use of forests, 
the rapacity and cunning of men converted use 
to misuse, and so brought on slowly but surely 
the decay of civilization itself. 

What was done in Asia and Europe we are 
on the point of doing in America. It has been 
found that the natural proportion of forest to 
cleared land is somewhere in the neighborhood 
of thirty-five per cent. In Ohio it is less 
than twenty per cent., and the consequence is 
that vast changes have taken place along the 
Ohio river which are traceable directly to the 
destruction of the forests, Its floods in winter 
time have assumed prodigious proportions, and 


the summer droughts have been distressing, far - 


beyond anything known in former years. Now, 
no one would wish every acre of land in Ohio, 
or anywhere else, to be covered with dense 
forests, nor can any ‘one hope that the exact 
proportion between timber and tilled land can 
ever be permanently maintained. No one ex- 
pects the return of Paradise, and no one hopes 
to see the Millennium in his generation. The 
same conditions exist now as of old, and the 
same causes will, in the main, produce the same 
results. I say ‘2 the main” intentionally. 
For if we are not fatalists and comfortably in- 
different to what is and what is to be, we must 
assume a certain amount of responsibility for 
what is being done around us, and this involves 
the belief that we can prevent the wrong and 
assure the right, at least to some appreciable 
extent. 

Now, if cities, as centres of civilization, besides 
being credited with much that is good, are 
chargeable also with precisely that deadening 
of the better instincts of mankind which leads 
to these deplorable consequences, it is to the 
cities we should look for the correction of the 
evil. Men there should show some sense of 
the abnormal tendencies of the civilization 
whose beneficiaries in many other respects they 
undoubtedly are. But old men are already 
mostly committed to their way of thinking, and 
if they have inherited or cultivated the commer- 
cial spirit, though they may acknowledge the 
wrong, they are very certain to make no serious 
attempt to correct it. It is to the young that 
those who are alive to the gravity of the 
occasion must make their appeal. And it has 
already been made. 

A governor of Nebraska made it, and Arbor 
Day, with all its noble associations and pros- 
pects, is the result. To beautify your school 
grounds, and to plant trees along the streets of 
your city—this surely is a noble, work, and will 
do much to help you to avoid the mistakes of 
your predecessors. But let me commend to 
you another form in which you may work for 
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this same glorious cause. It has always seemed 
to me quite remarkable that even amidst the 
destructions of the Old World we should find so 
many evidences of a persistent care to preserve 
the trees of a country. There is Damascus, 
“the oldest city in the world,’”’ the only per- 
ennial city in the world, ‘‘ the pearl of the East,” 
fresh as in the days of its youth, though forty 
centuries has passed over it—Damascus “ with 
its gardens and orchards and far-reaching 
groves that wrap the city round like a mantle of 
green velvet powdered with pearls ’’—Damas- 
cus with its park of Jobar. Why may not 
Lancaster be made a Damascus? Why may 
not our fair city, the metropolis of the richest 

ortion of our great state, have its gardens, and 
its orchards, and its park? Walk into the country 
round about your home—go which way you 
will, your walk will not be down winding lanes 
shaded by the spreading boughs of magnificent 
walnuts and lined with blooming orchards— 
you will find no city park inviting you to restful 
hours and peaceful thoughts. It may be that a 
king gave Jobar to Damascus, and we have no 
king! Nay, verily, the people is our king, and 
no long time hence the destiny of this fair city 
will be placed in your hands, for you will then 
be the people. Will you line the Conestoga 
with a belt. of woodland and perennial sod? 
Will you stimulate the owners of all lands 
bordering on your city limits to make its ap- 
proaches beautiful as were those of Damascus? 
Will you give Lancaster its park of Jobar? 
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“Charity begins at home” is an old adage, 
and it never was known that he who made it 
the rule of his life failed in charity to his more re- 
mote kin. Should you undertake the work that 
lies so near you, as being directed to it by your 
Arbor Day observances, there will be every 
reason to hope that your action, as the future 
law-makers of our state, will be in the direction 
of preserving what forests we have left, and of 
reforesting what are already the waste places of 
our country. You will be working in a positive 
way to make restitution for the ravages of the 
past, and your age will be, in a measure, free 
from one, at least, of the negative and disas- 
trous tendencies which are inherent in human 
civilization. 

¢ How generally the day has been observed 
throughout the State we have at this writing 
no means of knowing. Its possibilities are 
very great, but we fear that very many 
teachers and superintendents have no sense 
of duty towards their pupils or their schools. 
in the matter of Arbor Day. In disregard- 
ing it they ‘‘know not what they do.’” We 
should be glad to have some account of 
how the day was observed at one of our 
State Normal Schools. These are centres 
of influence, and the opportunity which 
Arbor Day affords is one of the most pro- 
mising in the round of the year. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, Pa., Movember, 1891. 


COUNTY INSTITUTES. 





HE annual session of the Teachers’ Institute 
will be held in the different counties of the 
State at the times and places here named. 


ave & +, > «eR. aes November 2. 
Bedford . . . . Bedford . .... November 9. 
Cambria. . . . Ebensburg . November 9. 
Dauphin. . . . Harrisburg . . . . November 9. 
Fulton. . . . . McConnelisburg. . November y. 
Lackawanna . . Scranton. .... November 9. 
Lancaster . . . Lancaster. . . . . November 9. 
Northampton. . South Bethlehem. . November 9. 
Somerset. . . . Somerset. .... November 9. 


Chester . . . . West Chester . November 16. 


Franklin. . . . Chambersburg. . . November 16. 
Lebanon . - - . Lebanon... . . November 16, 
Pike Se a ee Milford, . . . . . November 16. 
a ks ee ee « & aS November 16, 
a November 16. 


. November 16. 
. November 23. 


Wayne. . . . . Honesdale . . . 
Adams. . . . . Gettysburg . . . 
Armstrong. . . Kittanning . . . . November 23. 
Juniata. . . . . Mifflintown. . . . November 23. 
Mifflin. . . . . Lewistown . . . . November 23. 
Snyder. , . . Middleburg. . . . November 23. 
York... . . York... .. . . November 23. 
Cumberland . ; Carlisle... ... November 30. 











Huntingdon . . Huntingdon. . . . November 30. 
Monroe . . . . Stroudsburg. . . . November 30. 
POY sss ss New Bloomfield . . November 30. 
Carbon. . . . . Lehighton. ... . December 7. 


« Clearfield... « 
. Lock Haven. . . 
- Bloomsburg. . . 


- December 14. 
- December 14. 
. December 14. 


Clearfield. . . 
Clinton... 
Columbia. . . 


Jefferson. . . . Brookville... . . December 14. 
Luzerne . . Wilkes-Barre . . . December 14. 
Northumberland. Sunbury .... . December 14. 
Potter oe: PRB ace 0) ss December 14. 
Schuylkill . . . Shenandoah. . . . December 14. 
Venango... . Franklin. .... December 14. 
Wyoming . Tunkhannock. . . December. 14. . 
Centre. . . . . Bellefonte. . . December 21. 
Fayette . . . . Uniontown . . . . December 21. 
[pGtaGe . > «+ SOOM. . « 2 oe December 20. 
ae ae Beaver . . « « « December 28. 
Blair . . . . . Hollidaysburg. . . December 28. 
Bradford. ¢ MOND ss es . December 28. 
ee Oe G6 8 ee December 28. 


Clasion. . . . « Clarion. . . « « December 28. 
Crawford. . . . Meadville. . . . . December 28. 
meer. s. oS Erie . . . . December 28. 
ae ne December 28. 
Lawrence . . . New Castle. . . . December 28. 


Lycoming . . . Muncy... . December 28. 
Mercer. . . . . Mercer. . .. . . December 28. 
Montour. . . « Danville . . 2 «+ December 28. 
Sullivan . ee” eee December 28. 
Union. . . Lewisburg. . . . . December 28, 


. December 28. 


Westmoreland . Greensburg. . . 
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SUPERINTENDENT ELECTED. 





JAMES M. CouGHLIN was elected to the office 
of City Superintendent of the schools of Wilkes- 
Barre, August 28th, and has been commis- 
sioned by the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. Salary, $2,200. 


, 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 








BEDFORD.—Supt. Potts: The demand for 
good teachers is growing. Salaries have gone 
up in every district. A Local Institute will be 
organized. in each district. The work of fur- 
nishing houses still goes on; about thirty thus 
far have been provided with good furniture. 
‘Bedford county is moving to the front,—good 
houses well furnished,— better paid teachers, 
which means better qualified teachers. One 
hundred directors and three hundred patrons 
listened to the examinations. One Serious 
trouble is, there is too much work for one man. 
Local supervision is badly needed. 

BERKS.—Supt. Zechman: A number of 
‘houses were built this term and supplied with 
slate boards and improved furniture. The 
‘County Institute was one of the most successful 
meetings ever held in this county. It created 
renewed life and enthusiasm. 

BuTLER.— Supt. McCollough: The increased 
‘State appropriation has heen the means of 
lengthening the school term and raising the 
‘teachers’ salaries in a number of the districts. 
It is to be hoped the remaining districts will fol- 
low their example. Six neat, commodious 
school buildings have been erected by the Mid- 
dlesex Board, and one by the Muddy Creek 
Board. The Millerstown Board has repaired 
and furnished all its school-rooms with slate 
‘blackboards. 

CAMERON.—Supt. Herrick: The “ Interna- 
‘tional Cyclopedia” has been placed in all the 
schools in London and Gibson townships. 

CARBON.—Supt. Snyder: A fine two-room 
‘school building has just been completed at 
Dolonsburg in the Packerton Inpendent Dis- 
‘trict. The building is well arranged, nicely 
‘finished inside and outside, furnished with the 
best of slate blackboards and patent furniture, 
and is a credit to the district and its board of 
‘directors. The people showed their apprecia- 
tion of the work done by a large attendance at 
‘the dedication exercises. Excellent music was 
rendered, and the meeting was addressed by 
‘the different members of the Board and by the 
County Superintendent. 

CHESTER.—Supt. Walton : Instruction in man- 
‘ual training is still continued in Easttown, West 
Whiteland and Malvern. Special instruction 
‘in music is given in Easttown township by 
Prof. S. W. Wright, who goes from school to 
school. The Leopard school has been painted 
and papered. All the Easttown buildings have 
‘been papered; the use of tablets instead of 
slates is now prevalent throughout the district. 
Excellent charts on Physiology have been 
— in Willistown, E. Whiteland, W. Marl- 

orough, and East Fallowfield townships. 
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Tredyffrin has built a very commodious and 
comfortable school-house near Berwyn. The 
promise for a good year’s work is excellent. 

CLEARFIELD.—Supt. Youngman: The di- 
rectors of Knox township have placed patent 
furniture in three houses this summer. Wood- 
ward township has opened a High School with 
a competent teacher in charge, and has given 
him oversight of all the schools of the district, 
Many of our Boards are requesting their teach- 
ers to organize monthly meetings. These are 
a few of the signs of progress. 

CLINTON—Supt. Brungard: A-fitie school 
building of two rooms, cased with brick, and 
supplied with necessary conveniences, isin pro- 
cess of completion in Castanea. A Local Insti- 
tute was held in Grugan, and an educational 
meeting in Barton; both were well attended. 

CUMBERLAND.—Supt. Beitzel; Reports from 
the different districts, as thus far received, are 
favorable. Application has been made to the 
Court for an extension of the Independent Dis- 
trict, which is likely to be granted. The Car- 
lisle Board has employed a music teacher for 
the public schools. A District Institute has 
been organized in Mechanicsburg. The bor. 
ough limits of Mechanicsburg and Camp Hill 
have been extended and an additional school 
created in each. Patent furniture was placed 
in two rooms at Mechanicsburg; in three, in 
Middlesex; and in one each, in South Middle- 
ton and Penn. For some time past the board 
of school directors of New Cumberland has 
been at variance over the appointment of a 
teacher for the intermediate school at that place. 
Three were for the appointment of the incum- 
bent of the preceding year, while the remaining 
three directors were opposed to his second 
term. Both factions were determined, and no 
compromise could be effected. The result of 
this deadlock in the board has been the closing 
of the intermediate school since September Ist, 
when the New Cumberland school year opens. 
The town feels the need of this school, and W. 
Wetzel, Esq., went into court with a petition 
signed by a number of residents of New Cum- 
berland, praying that the present school board 
be unseated and other directors appointed in 
their stead. They asked this on the ground that 
it was to the advantage of their children to have 
the school operated, and as the board would 
not appoint a teacher it could not be opened. 
After the matter was fully presented before the 
court, Judge Sadler unseated the board of di- 
rectors and appointed six others in their stead. 
The ruling of the court was as follows : 

‘There is no denial of the averments in the 
petition, and the respondents have filed an an- 
swer admitting that the school district of New 
Cumberland has the means to sustain the 
school and that a necessity exists for the same. 
They further admit that they have refused and 
neglected to open and operate the school. 
Much as we regret the necessity, our duty under 
the circumstances is made mandatory under 
the act of assembly—the seats of the directors 
must be declared vacant and others appointed 
in their stead. 

“ And now, 21st September, 1891, the seats of 
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W. P. Prowell, Jesse Oren, A. C. Guistwhite, 
Charles A. Hoyer, George Matthias and S. B. 
Whistler, directors of the common schools of 
the borough of New Cumberland are hereby, 
declared vacant, and in their stead Joseph Ham- 
mersley, Dennis Meck, George Heffleman, 
Henry N. Nauss, H. W. Linebaugh and S. C. 
Peipher are appointed directors for said school 
district. Costs are to be paid by treasurer of 
school fund of said borough.” 

DAUPHIN.—Supt. McNeal: The schools of 
Williams township are still under the leadership 
of Mr. H, L. Meyer, who has had charge of 
them since 1886. This is one of the most pro- 
gressive districts .in the county; andthe: only 
township having a nine months’ term. The 
school-rooms are all supplied with slate boards, 
and have considerable apparatus, consisting of 
maps, charts, unabridged dictionary, eneyclo- 

dia, Kennedy's dissected geometrical blocks, 
etc. All text-books, except first and second 
readers, are furnished free to the pupils. The 
directors of Middletown have taken a new de- 
parture in the management of their schools. 
Heretofore the principal was required to do but 
little or no supervisory work, giving his whole 
attention to the High school. The Board has 
now elected as supervisory Principal, Mr. H. H. 
Weber, formerly Principal of the schools of 
Emporium, Pa. Mr. Weber has been directed 
to reorganize the schools and rearrange the 
course of study, and will give almost his whole 
time to the work of general supervision. Dur- 
ing vacation the directors of Lykens borough 
had the interior of their school building painted 
throughout, put new window curtains in all the 
rooms and new matting on the floor of the A 
grammar room. They also purchased four sets 
of “Complete School Charts,”’ a twenty-two 
dollar globe for the A grammar school, an im- 
proved pencil sharpener for use of all the 
schools, and a new organ for the High school. 
Physiologies, Readers, and lead pencils are fur- 
nished free of cost to the pupils. 

FRANKLIN—Supt. Slyder: The directors of 
Southampton advanced teacher's wages two 
dollars per month. We commend this action 
to other Boards in the county. Many teachers 
are underpaid. We trust the day is not far dis- 
tant when the work of our efficient teachers will 
be properly recognized. Letterkenny means to 
furnish free books in Physiology and Hygiene. 

GREENE—Supt. Iams: Washington, Morgan, 
Morris and Wayne have repaired and bright- 
ened the most of their houses. Many townships 
have provided charts and maps on cylinders. 
1 have recommended the substitution of slate 
blackboards for all other varieties. Every pre- 
paration possible is being made to have an in- 
teresting County Institute. 

HuNTINGDON—Supt. Rudy: The Hunting- 
don Normal College began its fall term with a 
much larger enrollment of students than at any 
Previous opening. 

Juntata—Supt. Carney: Some of our dis- 
tricts are rather slow in opening their schools, 
but by October sth all will be in operation. J 
anticipate good work in general, as we have 
not so many beginners this winter as last. 





LAWRENCE—Supt. Watson: A new academy 
was dedicated at Rose Point, in Slippery Rock 
township, September 5th. I was present and 
assisted in the exercises. It opens its first term 
with twenty students. During the month I 
visited forty schools, in all of which, except two, 
fair work is being done. Quite a number of in- 
experienced teachers have been employed, 
many of our old teachers having secured better 
positions. Teaching must be made a “ving 
profession before we can hope to retain the best 
teachers. 

LEBANON—Supt. Snoke: The following dis- 
tricts haye procured the ‘ Complete, Charts”’: 
North Annville, Londonderry, South Lebanon, 
North Lebanon, Jackson, Bethel, Union, and 
Jonestown. Londonderry placed slate black- 
boards in five rooms. North Anville adopted a 
course of study. 

LycoMING—Supt. Lose: At the thirty-three 
public examinations held throughout the county 
in August and September, 220 teachers were ex- 
amined, of whom 192 received provisional cer- 
tificates, three professional, and twenty-five were 
rejected. There are only about ten or twelve 
more licensed teachers in the county than are 
needed to supply the schools. 

MERCER—Supt. Hess: I met with the 
teachers and directors of Shenango township at 
Maple Grove school-house, where measures 
were taken to further the grading of the schools. 
Monthly teachers’ meetings will be held during 
the school-year. The graduation of over one 
hundred pupils last year has given “ grading” 
a prominent place in our school affairs. The 
various High schools have opened with an in- 
creased attendance. 

NORTHAMPTON—Supt. Hoch: I have visited 
all the borough schools during the month, and 
find the work of teachers and pupils very en- 
couraging. Principal Huth, of the Nazareth 
schools, assisted by the teachers and pupils, held 
a fair and festival during the vacation, with the 
proceeds of which, amounting to about $158,a 
library of 170 volumes was purchased. Princi- 
pal Walker, of the Portland schools, also started 
a library of 35 volumes. Let the good work goon. 

SNYDER—Supt. Hermann: My Teachers’ 
Normal was very successful. About eighty 
teachers were enrolled. Prof. C. H. Albert, of 
the Bloomsburg Normal School, assisted me 
part of the time. Several districts increased the’ 
wages of teachers—an example that other dis- 
tricts should follow. Several of our best 
teachers have left the county for better wages. 

SOMERSET—Supt. Berkey: Nearly all our 
teachers attended special training schools dur- 
ing the summer, and as a class are better pre- 
pared for their work than in any previous year. 
In most districts a marked advance has been 
made in teachers’ wages. Everything indicates 
a successful term. Local Institutes will be or- 
ganized within the next few weeks in every dis- 
trict, to hold monthly meetings during the 
school-term. A graded course of study has 
been prepared for the country schools. 

WARREN—Supt. Putnam: A few districts 
still cling to the two-term system, and as a re- 
sult are facing ground. I have watched the re- 
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ports carefully and find that the continuous term 

ields by far the best results. Many old teachers 
Sos been retained and good wages are being 
paid in most districts. At Sheffield a four-room 
addition is being built, and in Warren the new 
building is nearing completion ; this building is 
to be in all respects a model one. 

ALLENTOWN—Supt. Landis: Two new build- 
ings were erected during the summer, and one 
enlarged. The September enrollment is far 
above that of any previous year. The Board, 
at its last meeting, decided to add cooking to 
the curriculum of the High school. The Super- 
intendent has just completed a Manual of the 
Course of Instruction which will be published 
shortly. 

CHESTER CiTy.—Supt. Foster: Two male 
principals have been appointed in our grammar 
departments. A school building, just com- 
pleted, has been opened, and five rooms in it 
are now occupied. An old frame building has 
been abandoned, and three new rooms in the 
Powell School have been opened. We now 
have seventy-one teachers, an increase of six 
over the number of last year. 

DuNMORE.—Supt. Fowler: We are now in 
our new building, and are very much pleased 
with it. We added two more teachers to our 
corps this year. Mr. C. R. Miller, a graduate 
of Dickinson College, is principal of the High 
school. He has been with us a month and is 
giving good satisfaction, 

HUNTINGDON—Supt. Shimmell: At the Sep- 
tember meeting of the Board, it was decided to 
add another year’s work to the course in book- 
keeping. We now have a two years’ course in 
the business department of our High school. 
The first year comprises double-entry book- 
keeping as presented in Williams and Rogers’ 
text-book. The second year is devoted to busi- 
ness practice—buying and selling, banking, 
transportation, and all other kinds of business 
transactions which it is possible to practice by a 
class of pupils. 

NANTICOKE —Supt. Miller: We began the 
work in form study and drawing by the Prang 
Educational Company, last February. We are 
fortunate in being able to continue the work 
this year under the special supervision of Mrs. 
Lucy Booth. 

New CasTLeE—Supt. Bullock: Schools open 
very pleasantly. Our facilities have been in- 
creased by the addition of eight rooms. A 
special teacher of music is in charge of that de- 
partment. Prof. Whitle is principal of the High 
school, at a salary of $1100. There is new fur- 
niture in six rooms, good spirit in the teachers’ 
corps, good health in the community, and every- 
thing 1s favorable. 

NEWPORT TOWNSHIP—Supt. Dewey: A neat 
iron fence has been placed in front of the large 
building in Alden. The Prang System of Form 
Study and Drawing was introduced under the 
direction of Mrs. Lucy Booth of Boston. An 
additional amount of slate blackboard is being 
placed in twelve rooms; also cases for books 
Sixteen rooms are furnished 
with single desks; one has double desks. The 
Board has for years furnished all text-books 
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used in the schools. This year, in addition to 
books, the Board furnishes pencils, slates, tab- 
lets, pens, ink, drawing models, practice paper, 
etc. The directors made twenty-one visits to 
the schools during the month. 

NorRISTOWN.—Supt. Gotwals: Owing to the 
crowded condition of several of the primary 
schools, two additional ones have had to be 
formed. The high school is larger than it has 
ever been. The teachers are all enthusiasti- 
cally engaged in their work. An entirely new 
system of grammar and language lessons has 
been introduced in all the schools above the 
primary, and a work on Civil Government in 
the High school. 

PHOENIXVILLE.—Supt. Leister: Our school 
term was begun with the services of twenty- 
four teachers. Before the close of the first 
month the increased attendance necessitated 
the employment of an additional teacher. Our 
Board wisely employed an experienced teacher 
to take charge of the primary pupils. One 
room was supplied with the latest improved 
‘Paragon Desks.’ Scudder's History of the 
United States was introduced for supplementary 
work. Prof. J. H. Danforth, of New York, is 
experimenting in our primary schools with Jep- 
son’s Music Course, with a view of introducing it. 

PLYMOUTH TOWNSHIP (Luzerne County).— 
Supt. Gildea: In addition to the free books 
mentioned in my last report, arithmetics are 
now provided free for all the day scholars, 
and readers and arithmetics for the night 
scholars. When the required number of physi- 
ologies (about fifty copies) shall have been pro- 
cured by the Board, the pupils will have to buy 
only geographies, copy-books, and slates. The 
attendance is large, and the teachers with few 
exceptions are doing good work. 

SHAMOKIN—Supt. Harpel: Five new schools 
have had to be organized to accommodate the 
large increase in our school population. Some 
of our primaries are still crowded, and another 
room will be opened as soon as the furniture 
arrives. Several sets of Johnston’s large wall 
maps were purchased for our new buildings, and 
a number of globes and sets of physiological 
charts were added to our stock of apparatus. A 
cabinet of 200 fine geological specimens was 
also purchased for our High school. September 
11th and 12th were spent by our teachers in 
form study and industrial drawing under the 
direction of Prof. Smith, Superintendent of 
Drawing in the city of Brooklyn. 

West CHESTER—Supt. Jones: The schools 
opened with an attendance of sixty more thana 
year ago. Much interest in the schools is mani- 
fested by the citizens. The pupils in all the 
grades have access to the Public Library, the 
children being allowed to take out books for 
school use, through their teachers, free of cost. 
The High school reading table is supplied with 
copies of Youth's Companion, Century, Harper's 
Monthly, Scientific American, Our Dumb Ani- 
mals, and several daily papers. The teachers 
direct the pupils’ reading as far as practicable. 
If a taste for good reading is inculcated by 4 
teacher, she has succeeded in directing her 
pupils toward intelligent citizenship. 
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THE modern glee carol chirrup often throttles melo- 
dy, forbids deep-breathed intonation, and literally ex- 
tinguishes the possibilities of unanimous utterance by 
the congregation. The act is physically impossible, 
as it is zsthetically undesirable. The swift patter 
pace of “ Onward, Christian Soldiers” is a grotesque 
parody on the music of a militant Christianity. It is 
rather the jaunty roundelay of merry-makers and roy- 
sterers. ‘The best practicable rhythm for the great 
congregation finds its analogue in the pace of the 
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German chorales, with breathing, halting places at the 
end of each line. And this is not all, for this feverish, 
frivolous gait at once falsifies the spirit of both bymn 
and tune. Think of “Holy! Holy! Holy! Lord God 
Almighty!” rattled off with the flippancy of an auc- 
tioneer’s harangue! Think of “Hark, Hark, my 
Soul,” depraved by the coarse quickness of a hunting 
song or boatman’s chorus! The other day in a great, 
grandly-appointed church was given out the first hymn, 
“Lo, He comes with clouds descending.”’ It was sung 
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to the proper tune, but in that chipper, tripping pace that 
stopped the people’s mouths and took the breadth of 
tone away. It simply couldn’t be done, notwithstand- 
ing the earnest request of the rector and the worshipful 
purposes of the people, who were left standing mute 
and ill at ease, while the great choir shuffled and 
scampered through those terrible stanzas, apparently 
Congratulating themselves that ’twere done well be- 
cause ’twere done quickly. The writer wondered, and 
worried, and questioned the sanity of his spiritual dis- 





affection, until the words of the offertory anthem, from 
Mendelssohn’s St. Paul, that chorale of chorales, 
“Sleepers, wake! a voice is calling!’’ broke grandly 
through the famished aisles and arches, with long-drawn 
perspectives of harmonic splendor, touching, over- 
whelming almost beyond words, and ther he felt and 
knew that the great Advent hymn had met foul usage in 
the house of its friends and been done to death in irrev- 
erent hustling by choristers and organist. Thus hymns 
and tunes are slain and the people’s worship stifled. 





A veritable Cyclopedia of the great Christian holiday.— Boston Beacon. 
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Nearly Three Hundred Christmas Songs, Hymns, and Carols. With Selections from BEECHER, 
WALLACE, AUERBACH, ABBOTT, WARREN, and DICKENS. Illustrations by RAPHAEL, 
MURILLO, BOUGUEREAU, HOFMANN, DEFREGGER, STORY, SHEPHERD, 
DARLEY, MEADE, NAST, and others. Selected by J. P. McCASKEY, 

Compiler of the ‘“‘Franklin Square Song Collection.” 

Pp. 320. Royal Octavo, Cloth, $2.50. 





A luxurious book and a beautiful one is Christmas in Song, Sketch and Story, a collection of musical, poetical 
and prose selections appropriate to the happy Christmas time, arranged by Mr. J. P. McCaskey, the compiler of 
the Franklin Square Song Collection. The title-page is ampie guarantee of the merit of the work. The songs 
are so intimately related in the minds of all Christian people with the holy festal time for which they are compiled, 
that the mention of their titles will recall the season to one’s mental vision. Here are such undying favorites as 
** Adeste, Fideles,"’ ‘God Rest Ye, Merry Gentlemen,” ‘‘ Carol, Carol, Christians,” ‘‘ Hark, the Herald Angels,” 
“Three Kings of Orient,” and a glorious company of other melodies of the olden and the newer time, with fit 
illustrations from the works of the masters—Murillo, Raphael, Bouguereau, and other famous artists. ‘The work 
will at once take its place among the permanent features of the celebration of Christmas.—N. Y. Book Buyer. 

Directly in line with this elevating work that is being done among us is the quiet, unostentatious work that for 
some years has been carried on by Dr. McCaskey. I don’t mean now his professional work as principal of our 
Boys’ High School of Lancaster, though that too is of incalculable value—the work of making men of our boys, 
of planting in their characters the essential principles of true manhood. But what I specially refer to is the work 
he is doing to elevate the popular musical taste by his series of ‘‘ Franklin Square Song Collections,’’ in which he 
is gathering together and preserving, and making the whole country familiar with the really good popular songs 
and hymns, old and new, after he has carefully and conscientiously winnowed them, rejecting the chaff, and per- 
petuating that which is pure, wholesome and sweet. In this alone he is quietly doing a work deserving the 
thanks of all good citizens and of every lover of the good, the true, and the beautiful: Within the last few weeks, 
however, he has enlarged his work and the sphere of his usefulness in this direction, by the publication of what is 
probably the most handsome and attractive book ever put forth by a local author or compiler. 1 refer to Christ- 
mas in Song, Sketch and Story, just published by Harper & Brothers, New York, and to be had, I suppose, at 
any of our bookstores. If you have not yet seen it, by all means go and look at it. It is really a thing of beauty, 
a large quarto of 320 pages, sumptuously bound in crimson, with gilt back and side-title and ornamentation; a 
book admirably adapted for a Christmas gift, and sure to be appreciated by every one with intelligence and taste 
enough to enjoy fine pictures, good music, and the best of Christmas literature. In fact I cannot now think of 
anything better suited for a Christmas present than just this rich and elegant volume of our esteemed townsman. 
Let me try to tell you what Christmas in Song, Sketch and Story contains. First of all, ‘in Song,” it gives the 
words and music of nearly three hundred Christmas songs, hymns and carols, selected trom—well, trom almost 
everywhere, for Dr. McCaskey has been gathering this part of the work for many years, and has succeeded in 
getting together almost everything worth having, I should say, in the matter of Christmas music. Nearly all the 
old songs and carols our grandmothers used to sing are here; we recognize them as echoes, tender and sweet, 
wafted down to us from that past, ‘‘when Christmas was Christmas,’ when holly and evergreen, wax tapers and 
joyous carol, meant to children—ah, me! how much they did mean! Here we have them again, those old songs. 
And in their notes we recognize the tones of many a dear voice we shall ne'er hear again as of yore until we 
gather around the great tree of life above, where angel choirs their alleluias sing, and where the Lamb is the 
light thereof for aye. A precious collection it is, indeed, of old and new. Where can another such garner be 
found, so rare, so choice, and so full? ‘here are twenty-two full-page illustrations, selected with fine artistic 
taste, which range all the way from Rapbael and Murillo to Nast and Gibson. All are on Christmas subjects; 
nearly all are reproduced from works of art that are immortal. When we come to examine the “Sketch and 
Story” in the book we come to what, I think, is to us all a new revelation of Dr. McCaskey’s versatility ; we are 
almost surprised at the faultlessness of literary taste and judgment displayed. We knew him to be a musical 
critic. We were familiar with his artistic sense. But we were scarcely prepared to find him possessed of an 
equally consummate taste and discriminating judgment in the very difficult field of literary selection. It is not too 
much to say of the seven long selections from the great mass of extant Christmas literature which he gives in this 
volume, that no seven better selections could have been made. ‘They are the very cream of the cream of our lit- 
erature on that subject, taking contents, purpose, and form into consideration. ‘lo have these seven crown jewels 
brought together into one diadem is alone worth more than 1s asked for the entire work, to say nothing of the 
rich setting, musical and pictorial, to which I have before referred. Why, I would gladly have :given the $2.50 
for the one selection, ‘ Christmasse of Olde,’’ by Dr. N. B. Warren. It gives me just what I have been looking 
for this many a day, a full and authentic history of the various observances of Christmas from the earliest up to 
modern times. ‘The other selections are the following. I'll give the titles; read the selections and see whether 
my high estimate of their value is any too high: ‘‘’!he Overture of Angels,” from Beecher's Life of Christ, “ The 
Story of the Star,” from Ben Hur; “ The Land and the Child,” from Lyman Abbott's Life of Christ; ‘' Gellert's 
Last Christmas,” translated from Auerbach; and Dickens’ ‘‘ Christmas Carol,” and ‘‘ A Christmas ‘Tree. And 
now, to close with, let me read to you a part of Mrs. H. B. Stowe’'s poem ‘“‘ The Charmer,” which Dr. McCaskey 
gives as a kind of introduction to his delightful Christmas book. Perhaps you have read it before; if so you'll be 
glad to read it again.— Dr. ¥. Max Hark, Christian Culture for December, 1890. 

One of the richest and most exquisite books for the holiday season has just been issued by Harper & Brothers, 
of New York, under the title of Christmas in Song, Sketch and Story. It is a sumptuous quarto of 320 pages, 
elegantly bound, containing nearly 300 Christmas songs, hymns and carols set to music, with selections from 
Beecher, Wallace, Auerbach, Abbott, Warren, and Dickens, illustrated by Raphael, Murillo, Hofmann, Nast, and 
others. The selections display much good taste and good judgment. It is PAR EXCELLENCE the volume for 
the Christmas season, and will no doubt be among the favorite gift books of the season.— Christian at 
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